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Modern Magic 


When you set up the new Lewis Nailless Topbar Frame 
and slip a sheet of Dadant’s Gilt-4-Edge Foundation into 
it, there you are! The job is done! There is no frame 
wiring to do; no wax embedding to do; and only two nails 
to use. 


Gilt-3-Edge Foundation with a metal edge at the bottom 
of the wax sheet and one at either side, is made for regu- 
lar nailed frames of any make that have either split or 
two piece bottom bars. There is no wiring and no em- 
bedding to do with either Gilt-4-Edge or Gilt-3-Edge Foun- 
dations. You save hours of hard work and your frames 
and foundation are ready to use in unbelievably fast time. 





Remember also Dadant’s Regular Crimp-wired Foundation — Plain Brood Foundation — 
and Surplus Foundation for bu!k and section honey. There is a Dadant Bee Comb Foun- 
dation for all your needs. 





Send for your copy of the new Lewis-Dadant 1952 Bee Supply Catalog and remember there is a Dadant 
dealer near you wherever you may live. 
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Buy Our 
PACKAGES 
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For Your Honey Crop. 


Winn 


Dovetailing Machine 


POR MAKING BEE HIVES AND 
SUPERS. NOW A SIZE FOR 
EVERY BEEKEEPER’S SHOP. 

DETAILS ON REQUEST. 


= Carl E. Johnson Co. 


1557 GREGORY AVENUE 
LINCOLN PARK 25, MICHIGAN 
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PACKAGE BEES FOR 
1952 


Truck loads a_ specialty. 
Nuclei made to order. Ital- 
ian queens, any number at 
any time. 
EUGENE WALKER 
Route No. 2 — Box 207 
Live Oak, Calif. a Phone 5584 
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PROGRAM 
Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
Association 49th Annual Meeting 

State Farm Show Building 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Tuesday Morning, January 15, 1952 
9:30 to 11:45, Room E, Second Floor 
Main Show Building 

Chairman 
Merle P. Fisher, President, 
Granville, Pennsylvania 

Invocation. 

Address of Welcome: Hon. Miles 
Horst, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Harrisburg. 

Report of Inspection Work in 
Pennsylvania During 1951: Harry B. 
Kirk, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Harrisburg. 





Recent Developments in Bee Cul- 
ture Research: Prof Edwin J. An- 
derson, State College, Pa. 

A Chemist Looks at Honey: Dr. 
J. W. White, Jr., Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Tuesday Afternoon, January 15 

1:30 to 4:00 


Ways To Kill Honey Sales: Jere 
Frazer, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

yreetings 
ers. 


from visiting beekeep- 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer: H. 
M. Snavely, Mount Pleasant, Pa. 

President's Address: Merle P. 
Fisher, Granville, Pa. 


Election of Officers 

Business Session 

Tuesday Evening, January 15 

Beekeepers’ Banquet, 6:30 

(Colonial Park Evangelical Re- 
formed Church, Three Miles East of 
Harrisburg on North Side of Route 
22. Watch for Sign.) 

Toastmaster: Jere Frazer, 
cothe, Ohio. 

Blessing on the Meal. 

Special Music. 

Colored Slide Pictures of a Trip to 
California. 


Chilli- 


Wednesday Morning, January 16 
9:30 to 11:45 

Reports of Committees. 

Extension Beekeeping in Pennsyl- 





order for 


do so in the future. 


CAUCASIANS 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


Now is a good time to plan for next 
season, also a good time to place your 
PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS. STOVERS have spent many 
years supplying you with SUPERIOR 
BEES and will make every effort to 


Book Your Order Now — 
No Deposit Required 


Prices Will Be Announced Shortly 
ITALIANS 


1952 


l- 24 

25- 99 

100-499 
SHIPPED 


Terms: 


CAROLINA’S 
Three-Banded Italian 
BEES and QUEENS 

Same High-Quality Merchandise and 


. PREPAID to your door 
. Shipped by any means of your choice 
- Queens clipped and painted for 
identification 
. Guaranteed safe arrival 
Health Certificate with each shipment. 


In spite of increased labor and material costs, our 
prices have NOT BEEN 
1952 PRICES DELIVERED, PREPAID 
Queens 
each 
$1.10 
1.00 

95 3.50 
(for queenless packages deduct price of queen) 
ANYWHERE IN 


One-third upon receipt of order, balance 
ten days before shipment. 


Service 


easy 


INCREASED. 


2-lb. & 
queen 
$4.00 
3.75 


3-lb. & 4-ib. & 
queen queen 
$5.00 $6.00 
4.70 5.65 
4.40 5.30 


5-Ib. & 
queen 
$7.00 
6.60 
6.20 


UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


CAROLINA HONEY COMPANY 


P.O. Box 188 Phone 4282 
HAMPTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


(formerly Varnville) 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


Mayhew, Miss. 
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vania: W. W. Clarke, Jr., State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Roadside Honey Selling: Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Waldron, Malvern, Pa. 

Address: Jere Frazer, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

Use and Properties of Honey: 
Prof. E. J. Anderson, State College, 
Pa. 
Wednesday Afternoon, 
1:30 to 3:00 

Round Table Discussion, Comb 
Honey Production: Led by A. R. 
Dean, Secretary of Allegheny Coun- 
ty Beekeepers’ Association. 

Beekeeping and Use of Honey in 
Bible Times: Rev. Leonard E. Good, 
Nuremberg, Pa. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

Adjournment. 

At the suggestion of a number of 
beekeepers the program for the an- 
nual meeting is made up for a two- 
day meeting. Dr. White is a new 
speaker with the Pennsylvania bee- 
keepers. We should give him a 
large audience. Mr. Frazer was 
with us several years ago. Every- 
one will want to hear him again. 
We have tried to build the program 
with variety enough to be of inter- 
est to all beekeepers. The beekeep- 
ers’ banquet will again be one of the 
big features of the meeting. The 


January 16 


ladies of the church will serve a 


Baked Ham Dinner for $1.50. We 


know from past experience that this 
will be a good dinner of the right 
quality and quantity. Make plans 
now for the two days and enjoy the 
buzzing fellowship of beekeepers at 
the annual Farm Show. 

Send in reservations for the ban- 
quet early. Reservations should 
reach the secretary, H. N. Snavely 
Star Route, Mt. Pleasant, Pa., not 
later than January 8, 1952. 





Middlesex Meeting, January 26 
Waltham, Massachusetts 

The next regular meeting of the 
Middlesex County Beekeepers Assn 
(Mass.) is to be held at their winter 
quarters at the State of 
setts Experimental Station in Wal- 
tham, Mass., on January 26, 1952 
Plans are to be formulated by the 
committee for the 8lst Annual 
Spring Flower Show sponsored by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety where the have 
been invited to set up an educational 
display on the HONEY BEE. 

Thousands of people in the 
England area have been introduced 
to BEES for the first time in their 
lives at these flower shows in the 


Massachu- 


beekeepers 


New 
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DO YOU 


the bee colony 
its own temperature? 


How many flowers a bee visits 
on one trip? 


How to use a robber cloth? 
to mark queens? 
to insure queen introduc- 


How to control swarming for 
comb honey production, 
completely 


ccsve ee Beer 


If you don’t, get a copy of “THE HIVE AND 
THE HONEYBEE.” It's all in there and hundreds 
of other facts—a complete beekeeping 
SIXTEEN AUTHORS. 650 pages, over 300 pic- 
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I sincerely thank you — 


for your patronage the past season. As a 
whole the season has been a good one for 
many beekeepers and let us be thankful to 
Him from Whom all Blessings Flow. 


May you have a 
Christmas 
SWARMS of 

GOOD CHEER in the com- 
May 
SHEPHERD guide you and 


It is time to book your 1952 packages and 
queens, subject to later prices. 


S. J. HEAD 


Crossett, Ark. 


STARLINE 
RESISTANT TO 
HEAVY HONEY PRODUCERS, GEN- 
TLE and easy to handle. 


J 4, 
PEEL SPELLED PPPA°A AAA LOLY 


past and the directors of the 
SHOW” have expressed their opin- 
ion that the public would miss the 
BEES if the exhibit were missing 


John H. Furber, Sec’y 





New Jersey Beekeepers’ Assoc. 


Annual Convention 


Thursday, 1952 


AUDITORIUM YWCA 
140 East Hanover Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


MORNING 
President's 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer, 

Milton H. Stricker, Annandale 
Introduction of Branch Chairmen 

and Secretaries 

We Influence 

Prosperity,” E. C. Martin, Professor 

of Entomology, Michigan State Col 


January 31, 


SESSION, 
Address 


10:00 


“Can Beekeepers’ 


lege 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 
Election of Officers. 
Preparing Honey for 
E. C. Martin 
Stump the Experts” 
ship Participation. 
Report on the 
Contest. 
Report of Experiment Work, Prof 


1:30 
Market,’ 
Member- 


Honey Cookery 


44 
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and great 
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the GOQD 


ITALIANS 
HYBRIDS THAT ARE 
DISEASE 
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Robert S. Filmer, New Jersey Exper- 
iment Station. 

Report of Beekeeping Inspection 
Work, Paul L. Holcombe, New Jer- 
sey Department of Agriculture. 

DINNER, 6:30 

Distribution of prizes for Honey 
Cookery Contest. 

Bee Movies. 





Annual Farm and Home Week 
University of Hlinois 
January 28-31, 1952 
Beekeeping Program 
Tuesday, January 29 

The yearly cycle of the bee 

colony V. G. Milum. 

Hive essentials and construc- 

tion demonstrations (110 

Vivarium). 

The body structures of bes 

and how they work Vv. G. 

Milum. 

Illinois honey plants and bee- 

keeping areas Carl E. Kil- 
lion. 

5 The nature of honey and its 

care Vv. G. Milum. 

Demonstration of honey house 

equipment (110 Vivarium). 

Wednesday, January 30 

Fall, winter, and early spring 

management of bees V. G. 

Milum. 

Late spring and summer man- 

agement for production of ex- 

tracted honey G. H. Cale. 

Production of section and bulk 

comb honey — Car! E. Killion. 

Management for pollination 

and seed production service 

G. H. Cale. 

What race and strain of bees 

should we use G. H. Cale. 

Diagnosing brood diseases and 

their control—Carl E. Killion. 

2:20 Comb pests and adult bee dis- 
eases — V. G. Milum. 

The above is the two-day program 
of beekeeping subjects but visitors 
may attend other sessions from Jan- 
uary 28-31, on farming including 
Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy 
and Soil Conservation, Live Stock 
Production and Marketing, Dairy 
Production and Marketing, Farm 
Management, Rural Organization, 
Forestry, Cooking and other phases 
of home making. 

There are no registration fees or 


10:00 


11:00 


1:45 


other expenses except for transporta- 
tion, board and room. Thousands 
attend each year. For complete in- 
formation address request to Infor- 
mation Office, College of Agricul- 
ture, Urbana, Illinois. 





St. Clair Beekeepers Association 
Belleville, Ill, January 2 


A meeting of the association 
was held on December 5 at Belle- 
ville with a good attendance. After 
the regular business, the meeting 
was open for discussion and subjects 
were plentiful, many being taken 
from Journals past and current. 
The reason for the presence of burr 
comb in the hive was discussed, and 
one explanation offered was that the 
burr comb was built for ventilation 
purposes as it serves as a fin or 
baffle in assisting the draft of air 
through the hive. 

The next meeting will be held at 
the County Highway Building at 
Belleville on Wednesday, January 2 
at 8 p.m. There will be an election 
of officers and an interesting pro- 
gram. 

Hankammer and Lieper, 
Program Committee 





New Officers 

At the first annual meeting of 
the Berkshire County Beekeepers 
Assoc. (Massachusetts) the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Lindsay A. Whaley, 
Sheffield; Vice-Pres., Morgan G. 
Bulkeley, III, Mt. Washington; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Edward L. Babb, 
Ashley Falls; and Librarian, Arno 
Werner, Pittsfield. 


Ralph R. Ray, Sec’y 





Cook-DuPage Beekeepers’ Assoc. 
Annual Meeting 
Chicago, February 9 
The annual meeting and dinner of 
the association will be held on Feb- 
ruary 9 beginning at 4 p.m. at the 
Masonic Hall, southwest corner of 
23rd Street and Millard Ave., Chica- 
go, Illinois (3600 West). The dinner 
will be served at 6 p.m. A colored 
motion picture of bees will be shown 
and there will be speeches, music 
and entertainment. The turkey din- 
ner will be $2.50 a plate 
A. J. Smith, Sec’y 





We Have Nothing to Sell 
But a Good Bee Journal 


BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
LANSING 17, MICH. 


Fourteenth Year of Publication 
One Year $2. Years $5.00 
Sample copy mailed upon request 


Northern California 


Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 


F. E. Morrison 
Rt. 3, Box 3696, Auburn, California 





It’s Dallas 
in 52! 


by Edw. A. Wolfe 


Research, marketing, and pollina- 
tion will form the basis of the pro- 
gram to be presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Beekeep- 
ing Federation at the Baker Hotel 
in Dallas, Texas, on January 17, 
18 and 19. These three points have 
been, are, and will continue to be 
of major importance. No stable im- 
provements can be expected within 
our industry until satisfactory solu- 
tions are found for these problems. 

More than twenty speakers will 
offer their thoughts and experiences, 
but the future of the industry de- 
pends not on the thoughts of the 
speakers, but on the best efforts 
of every individual within the in- 
dustry. It is therefore urged that 
everyone interested in these problems 
make a special effort to be present. 

The meetings will open on Janu- 
ary 16 with the Apiary Inspectors 
of America in session. This meeting 
will extend through the morning of 
the 17th when the Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors of 
the Federation will also meet. 

The general meeting will be called 
to order at 1:30 P. M. A discussion 
of the Honey Utilization Committee 
by R. B. Willson will follow the 
President’s address and report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer. New and bet- 
ter uses of honey are the constant 
goal of this committee. 

The results of recent research on 
honey will be given by Dr. J. W. 
White who with his staff has been 
devoting full time to this work. 

The Bee _ Industries Research 
Foundation is a new organization 
pledged to the improvement of our 
industry and welfare. Chas. C. Han- 
sen, president of the Foundation, 
will explain the need of such an or- 
ganization and how it will function. 

The general meeting will adjourn 
at 4:30 to allow time for meetings 
of various committees. 

Starting at 8 P. M., the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary will hold its meeting. In 
addition to the regular business, re- 
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ports, and election of officers, Mrs. 
Harriett Grace of the American 
Honey Institute will be guest speak- 
er. 

The “500 Club” will hold its 
meeting starting at the same hour. 
A full discussion of the problems 
which are of particular importance 
to the larger producers will be di- 
rected by panels of men known for 
their wide knowledge and experience. 

Also, there will be a separate meet- 
ing of honey packers with Raymond 
Fischer, of North Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, presiding. All packers, 
whether they bottle only their own 
crop or handle millions of pounds, 
are urged to attend, not only to dis- 
cuss and seek the solution to some 
of their own problems, but also to 
develop better coordination within 
this group. 

The greater part of the following 
day will be given to the subjects of 
marketing and promoting the sale of 
honey. Howard Foster of California 
will discuss the functions and limita- 
tions of the national marketing com- 
mittee. Mrs. Harriett Grace will 
bring the assembly up to date on 
recent developments of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute. 

Following the directive of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, efforis have been 
made to learn what the industry 
might be able to do to improve 
markets through the medium of 
promotion and advertising. The pres- 
entation of detailed proposals for 
promotional and advertising pro- 
grams will be given by representa- 
tives from that field. These proposals 
will be of vital interest. 

The second day will be climaxed 
by the annual banquet with Roy 
Grout acting as toastmaster. Under 
such able leadership, the evening is 
an assured success. 

The forenoon of the 19th will be 
devoted to pollination. Such speak- 
ers as Clarence Benson and S. E. 
McGregor of Arizona, Nevin Weaver 
and A. H. Alex of Texas, Russell 
Pierson and G. A. Bieberdorff of 
Oklahoma, and W. W. Franklin of 
Kansas, will discuss the work of the 
Honey and Pollen Plants Committee, 
bees and cotton, insecticides, sweet 
clover varieties, vetch pollination, 
and alfalfa seed production. 

No effort has been spared to make 
this meeting of interest and value; 
one that will send you home better 
prepared to meet the coming year; 
one that will rekindle your faith 
and hope in your own endeavor 
your own industry. 

All roads lead to Dallas. We will 
meet you there. 


January, 1952 








































































The Dallas Museum of Pine Arts which houses a collection of paintings and statuary 
valued at more than $2,000,000. 





































































































































































































Hazel-Atlas Glass 


Company... Wheeling, W. Va. 
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I952 Round-ups 


With this issue something new is 
born the 1952 Round-ups. Each 
month will have its Round-up. Each 
one of them will be intensely practi- 
cal material and we hope to produce 
them so they will interest every 
beekeeper whether he is just start- 
ing or whether he already has a few 
bees or whether he has commercial 
interest, large or small. 


If the enthusiasm this venture 
kindles in those we have asked to 
contribute also transmits itself to 
those who read subscribers gen- 
erally will hail the plan with consid- 
erable satisfaction. It is a tough as- 
signment for the editorial staff as 
it demands almost constant work 
with many people over the entire 


time. When a list of subjects was 
prepared found that it wili 
take much more than a year to 
cover them all. So we chose for the 
present volume what seems to us 
to be basic or very fundamental bee- 
keeping. If the readers find they 
then want to have us continue we 
can, another year, venture into those 
things that, although important, are 
perhaps not as basically so as the 
Roundups will be this present year. 


it was 


It should be much like going to 
school, a sort of correspondence edu- 
cation, brought to you by mail each 
month of the year. We will be happy 
to have agreement, disagreement, or 
divergencies from any of our read- 
ers at any time. The more you write 


the surer we will be that we have 
something for you that fills a real 
need in beekeeping journalism. 

No apology is made for the pres- 
ent Equipment Round-up. It was en- 
tirely prepared by those of us here 
at the publishers. There was not time 
to do otherwise. Beginning with 
February, the Round-ups will be put 
together from the contributions of 
many of the leaders of our industry 
throughout the country. There will 
be many able men who do not con- 
tribute. Space is too limited for more 
than a few and often someone other 
than those who take part might 
have been equally able to write what 
they know. A thousand pardons for 
not having a hundred pages to do 
a better job. 





Our New Format 


To set the Round-up apart from general read- 
ing, a picture page is used. The general articles 


The Cover Picture 


If at all possible, the cover each month will be 
chosen from pictures suitable to 
for that month. Our contest is over. 


the Round-up 
If you want 


that follow end with one about beekeepering in 
other lands which, in turn, is separated from the 
advertising and short items, Questions, All Around 
the Bee Yard, and Crop and Market, by a second 
picture page. The front contains advertising, 
contents, meetings and advertising index. There 
will be variations in this format due to the de- 
mands of advertising, unexpected claims on space, 
and so on, which are inevitable. 
the new magazine. 


to send a picture you will have to take a chance 
on its suiting as we do not want to reveal our 
Round-up series any more than we have already. 
Your December copy included a subscription slip 
that listed them briefly. Please send any pic- 
tures you want to send as we need good ones 
constantly and pay for all we use. The one this 
month is from John Allen and Son, West La- 
fayette, Indiana, famous agricultural photogra- 
phers. 


Hope you like 
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HROUGH the use of modern 
equipment, the beekeeper is 


now the master; formerly the 
bees were the master. Every colony 
now may be well judged and con- 
trolled, and a good crop can be har- 
vested in a season of abundant 
tar supply. 

Early hives for bees were incon- 
venient and uneconomical. They 
were often hollow logs or rock cavi- 
ties. The box hive of early days 
was a manufactured hive shaped 
like a box and was used instead of 
the hollow log. Straw skeps and 
pottery hives were common in the 
Old World. Later, hives were divid- 
ed into horizontal sections and when 
the upper one was full of honey, a 
wire was used to cut the combs be- 
tween the sections, and an empty 
part was placed under the full one. 
The beekeepers of Greece appear to 
have been the first to improve their 
hives with movable bars from which 
the combs were suspended. About 
1789, Francis Huber provided a 
frame which supported the combs on 
all sides. These frames were fasten- 
ed together at the back with hinges 


nec- 





The old fashioned bee gum was nae nq 
kind of domicile acceptable both to 

and bee. y are still in use in the back 
= especially in the mountain re- 
ons. 








by H. C. Dadant 


apart 


so that they could be spread 
like the leaves of a book 
Several attempts were made in 


the first half of the nineteenth cen 


tury to make hanging-frame hives 
Dr. John Dzierzon devised a hive 
which opened at the back, but the 
combs had to be cut loose to remove 


each one from the hive. 


In 1851, Langstroth discovered 
the bee space and invented the pres- 
ent movable comb hive from which 


the frames can be removed at 
The frames and hive parts are 
separated from each other by the bee 


will 


space, the basis of modern hive de- 
sign. 
At the same time, Johannes 


Mehring developed comb foundation 
and in 1865, the honey extractor 
was devised by Franz von Hruschka 

Then with the beginning of an 
active bee press, information was 
disseminated to the beekeeper and 
the first controversies about the size, 
style of hives and began 
J. 8. Harbison, of California, intro- 
duced the honey section of four pieces 
in 1857, and because of the new 
interest in comb honey, a marked 


frames 


Prank Buckley of Honeycombe Parm in 


southwest giand, is here about to trans- 
fer a skep of bees into a Modified Dadant 
hive. Straw skeps are still used in some 


English gardens. 










Yesterday 
and Today 








trend 
brood nest followed. In 


the use of the small 
1885, Hedden 


Langstroth 


toward 


the 
and 
nest 
horizontally. 
honey 


and others reduced 
10-frames to eight 
tended the brood 
divided in two 
was the first comb 
the restriction in 
resulted in reduced 
However, there were 
who believed in the larger hive 
chief among them were Quinby 
the elder Dadants After 
experiments, the original 
hive was adopted. It followed 
Langstroth but contained 
eleven Quinby size. The 
the Dadants in English 
Spanish, and Polish, and the 
revisions of the Langstroth book, 
greatly influenced the establishment 
of the Langstroth system 

Now, in this country, the 
Langstroth hives 
Dadant 


others con- 
should be 
This 
era and 
hive 
crops of 
those 
and 
and 
lengthy 
Dadant 
the 


because of 
size, it 
honey 


principle 
frames of 
writings of 
French, 


10-frame 
and the Modified 


hives are standard equip- 
ment, particularly among commer- 
cial beekeepers. 


The 10-frame Langstroth hive con- 
tains as its name implies 10 frames 
inches, 


9% x 17% spaced 1% inches 


Cc. P. Dadant and his father, Charles, 
early felt dissatisfaction with the Lang- 
stroth size of hive and, by many tests, de- 
vised the larger Dadant hive now known 
as the Modified Dadant. 


Ja. 








oN 


fh 





ae 





center to center. The Modified 
Dadant contains 11 frames, 11% 
inches deep, 175% inches long, spaced 
142 inches center to center, which 
allows room for the clustering of 
the bees and better ventilation. 

For hives, white pine and cypress 
are good woods, although redwood, 
basswood, and cedar are used. The 
parts that tend to rot the quickest 
are the top cover, the bottom board 
and the hive stand, unless the lat- 
ter is of tile or other indestructible 
material. To preserve bottom boards, 
they may be coated with a preserva- 
tive. The tops of the hives should be 
covered with either aluminum sheet- 
ing or galvanized iron, and 
painted with two coats of white 
paint which also reduces the tem- 
perature in the hive. New galvanized 
covers should be washed in vinegar 
before painting so the paint will ad- 
here to the metal. Al parts of the 
hive exposed to the weather should 
be protected by paint. 

The combs in the hive or super 
should be as perfect as it is possible 
to secure them. The proper 
bee comb foundation has many ad- 
vantages. Straight combs are ob- 
tained which permit easy and rapid 
handling of the colony. The removal 
of honey from supers is easy. These 
advantages, plus the control of a 
desirable population of bees, make 


well 


use of 


ot 


Bee comb foundation today has much to 
do with crop size and honey quality. The 
picture of the baby at the upper right, 
shows right through a sheet of foundation 
used for comb honey. Honey from it is 
so “chewable” the customer seldom notes 
the wax sheet base. 


Today's brood foundations are made for 
time and speed. Gilt-Edge foundation (be- 
low) is a fast working sheet that cuts 
down cost and labor. Pine bee comb foun- 
dations, made to prevent sag or buckle, 
result in combs (lower right) almost en- 
tirely of worker cells. Properly taken care 
of, these combs last for many years. 


commercial 
ble. 
Before the general use of bee 
comb foundation, natural combs 
were improved by assembling pieces 
of the comb of worker-size, cutting 
and fitting them together into the 
wooden frame. This was the way 
combs were often produced in the 
frame before the days of Johannes 
Mehring. He is usually credited 
with the invention of comb founda- 
tion in 1857. He used a flat press 
which printed the rudiments of the 
cells on a beeswax sheet. Further 
improvements continued to be made 
until in 1873 when Frederic Weiss 
invented the roller foundation mill 
which materially advanced the pro- 
duction of foundation. 


honey production possi- 


bee comb 
Today the wax foundation is im- 
printed with worker cell bases only 
and is reinforced for use by wires 
or otherwise. The combs drawn from 
it are all worker cells. These combs 
will last almost as long as the other 
equipment. 
combs 


Once from the 


valuable 


are drawn 
foundation, they become a 
part of the beekeeper’s possessions 
and therefore they should be han- 
dled carefully and stored to prevent 
any damage when not in use 

Combs not in use are usually fu- 


migated with some chemical placed 
either above or under the piles of 
bodies, and supers. Carbon disulphide 
is frequently used for fumigating 
drawn combs but this is inflamma- 
ble and should not be used where 
there is any danger of fire. Stored 
combs may also be fumigated with 
calcium cyanide which is 
able from suppliers under 
trade names. 


»btain- 
various 


In our 
hive combs are placed on 
2 x 4 runners and the stacks closed 
at the top. ounces of the 
fumigant are piled on runner boards 
that are pushed under the stacks so 
that each pile comes directly under 
the center of the stack of combs 
If considerable fumigation like this 
is to be done, it is 
some kind of a 
mouth protector. 

One or two 

usually 
safe 


own practice, supers or 


bodies of 


Several 


best to wear 


mask or nose and 


fumigations in the 
enough to 
late June of 


fall are 
combs 


keep 
until the 
following year 

To prevent damage from rodents 
a good modern killer is D-Con, also 
generally obtained, which contains 
Warfarin, a new chemical rodent de- 
stroyer. Dishes of this in the stor 
age room will be proof against se- 
rious damage from mice or rats. 








What Do | Really Need 


by Carroll Swanson 


and the method of keeping bees in needs and may as well be included 
regard to number of brood cham in the first order However, before 
bers, number, size, and type of su ordering them it must be decided 
pers. However, the first and most whether to produce comb honey in 
important decision should be for sections, comb honey in frames, or 
what purpose the bees are kept. If extracted honey 

for honey production will you have Regardless of the kind of honey 
only one to five colonies or will you produce, it will be well to have 
you expect eventually to increase to additional room for brood rearing 
fifty or one hundred colonies? Will and for storing honey for the bees 
you produce section comb honey to use during the winter. A single 
open is engaged in for comb honey in frames or extracted story or one body hive is oftentimes 








various reasons; for profit in honey? not enough for both. When using a 

honey production, for pleasure, To the beginner, a bee supply cat 10-frame hive, it is well to have an 
for pollination purposes, or a com- alog can be very puzzling. For that additional 10-frame body with 
bination of any two or all three of reason a list is given here of the frames and bee comb foundation for = 
these reasons. Making an investment essential equipment needed for one each body. With the deeper Ll-¢rame 
in beekeepers’ equipment, like any colony of bees. a shallow extracting super over the 
other investment, needs some plan- oneiating of over, inner covet brood chamber is good winter food 
ning. The beekeeper should first 1 she brood weight bee comb four —— So also include these 
consider for what reason he is en- b. ~ mn + Pent leith 9 : ‘ according to your choice of hive 
gaging in beekeeping so that bee 
supplies may be purchased with this 
ultimate purpose in mind. 


Section Comb Honey 
The production of section comb 
honey requires a rather heavy and 


0k on care 


1 
1 
i 
1 
The estabilshed beekeeper is in- | Se Sy fast honeyflow. Supers can be pur- 
1 


fluenced in buying supplies by the year's subscription to a bee magazir chased equipped with all fixtures 
type and size of equipment he has The above will take care he such as section holders, separators, 
in use and the type of beekeeping he bees until the honeyflow begins, at etc., but the sections and bee comb 
is following. He is familiar with the which time supers will be needed foundation for them are ordered 
kind of honeyflow he has, whether The supers are placed above the separately Sections are made in 
it is adaptable to the production of brood nest and is where the bees several sizes but the size generally 
comb honey or extracted honey. He’ store the honey. The number neces used is 44% x 4% x 1% and are 
has a rather good idea how many _ sary for each hive of bees differs notched to fold into a square and 
supers he needs and the type he from year to year according to the dovetailed in order to fasten the 
prefers. number of acres of available honey ends together. One type of section 

The beginner has the problem of plants and the climatic conditions is split on three sides and to pre- 
deciding the type of hive he should The supers with frames and founda- pare them for the super, four split 
use, 10-frame or 11-frame in size tion should be ordered ahead of your’ sections are folded and placed in a 


The two types of modern bee hives most widely used; the Parts of the hive (with shallow super). Many modifications 
Modified Dadant at the left and the 10-frame Langstroth at the occur to suit individuals. To illustrate, we use a heavy cloth, 
right. instead of the inner cover. 


OUTER COVER 





InnER COVER 





EXTRACTING SUPER 











Most essential tool is a well-made bee 
smoker, with good free draft. A stout, 
long hive tool also a must. (Look out 


though as the garage man and the painter less. An ave’ e of four i 
like it, too.) by Dr. O Ww. Park) ad 


How many supers? This seven story 


The big stack is a two-story (two hive 
colony in the experimental yard at Ames, bodies) 5 with s 


hallow food chamber 
underneath and nine extracting shallows 
on top. A good average number of shal- 


Iowa, says five (full depth). Some years 
ood. (Photo 








section holder with the unsplit side 
of the section downward. One sheet 
of thin surplus foundation 4% x 17 
is slipped into the slits in all four 
sections at one time and the sec- 
tion holder is then placed into the 
super. A comb honey super for the 
10-frame hive will hold seven of 
these filled section holders, a total 
of 28 sections, and the 11-frame su- 
per will hold eight filled section hold- 
ers, a total of 32 sections. 

If the unsplit type of section is 
used, the section is merely folded 
and a sheet of thin surplus founda- 
tion 3% x 16% in size is fastened in 
the section by means of a foundation 
fastener. The grooves of all sec- 
tions should be dampened before 
folding to prevent breakage. 

For each hive you wish to use for 
producing section comb honey you 
should order the following: 


4 comb honey supers with fixtures 


100 beeway sections 444x44x1% 

1 lb. thin surplus foundation 

1 section scraping knife for 
sections 

1 foundation fastener 
are usec 


cleaning 


if unsplit sections 


Cut Comb Honey 

For the beginner, perhaps the most 
desirable kind of honey to produce 
is comb honey in frames which is 
sometimes called cut comb or chunk 
honey. Regular shallow extracting 
supers, with frames to fit, are used 
with a thin, light-colored bee comb 
foundation called cut .comb founda- 
tion. This type of honey is easier 
to produce, is less work than filling 
section supers and does not require 
the expenditure for extracting equip- 
ment necessary when extracted 
honey is produced. 

Your 
should read: 

For 10-frame equipment 

1 10-fr. hive body with frames and 
reinforced foundation 


4 10-fr. 5% shallow 
frames 


order for this equipment 


supers with 5% 


40 sheets cut comb foundation size 
“+ 

For 11-frame 

1 11-fr 


equipment 

body with frames and rein- 
force foundation 

3 11-fr shallow supers 
frames 

33 sheets cut comb foundation size 
55% 


with 6% 


Extracted Honey 


In localities where the honeyflow 
is slow, extracted honey is the most 
profitable to produce, especially af- 
ter you have supers with drawn 
combs. Some beekeepers use bodies 
in which the bees store the honey. 
These become rather heavy when 
filled with honey, and for that rea- 
son a number of beekeepers use the 
5% inch or 6% inch supers with 
the proper frames for each. When 
using regular hive bodies for sur- 
plus honey, two bodies are usually 
needed for the brood nest and for 
wintering and two or three more 
should be available for storing 
honey. 

In the production of extracted 
honey, it is necessary to remove the 
honey from the combs in which the 
bees have stored it. To do this, the 
cappings must first be removed from 
the top of the cells. There are a 
number of different implements for 
doing this work ranging from a cold 
uncapping knife for about $2.00 
through the list to a machine for the 
commercial producer costing over a 
thousand dollars. For from one to 
five hives, the honey can be uncap- 
ped with a cold uncapping knife but 
if you have more than five hives or 
expect to increase your number of 
colonies, the electrically heated 
knife is a good one to use. The 
amount of heat is thermostatically 
controlled. There are also steam 
heated knives to consider and motor 
driven uncapping knives that need a 
source of steam for heating the 


low supers is also four to the hive. 


blade. There are also electric planes 
and steam planes. 

As soon as the cappings are re- 
moved from the combs, the frames 
containing the combs filled with 
honey are placed in machines called 
extractors. These extractors are 
either hand or power driven and 
remove the honey from the combs 
by centrifugal force. For this reason 
the combs must be strong so they 
will not be broken when run through 
the extractor as they are used year 
after year. Most manufacturers of 
bee comb foundation make rein- 
forced sheets for use in brood frames 
and for extracting combs. These 
sheets of reinforced foundation pro- 
vide midribs which resist sagging 
and stretching, and also eliminate a 
large percentage of drone cells. For 
the production of extracted honey, 
you should add the following to the 
first tabulated list shown: 

For each 10-fr. hive 

l hive body with 
forced foundation 
brood chamber) 

Either 

2 additional hive bodies with 
and reinforced foundation 

Or 


4 shallow extracting supers with rein- 
forced foundation 


and rein 


frames 
f additional 


(for 


frames 


For each 11-fr. hive 
4 shallow extracting supers with rein- 
forced foundation 


For either 10-fr. or 11-fr 
1 uncapping knife 
1 extractor 
honey strainers and wax melters 


equipment 


If you expect to have more 
than five colonies, it may be well to 
equip for handling in the conven- 
ient way to begin with and avoid 
buying the smaller extracting out- 
fit only to be discarded later. 

Any bee supply house will be glad 
to aid you in selecting your equip- 
ment. Their aim is to send you the 
correct supplies. With your order, 
give all the information you can. 
Catalog numbers help greatly. 
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this question and keep it strict- 

ly on a basis that concerns only 
equipment and not management. 
Henry brought the beehive up to 
date, also the foundation sheets that 
are as much a part of the hive as 
the wood itself. Swanson certainly 
brought a supply man’s viewpoint to 
the consideration of the beekeeper’s 
equipment. What he has just written 
should make it easier for the tyro, 
at least, to secure his supplies intelli- 
gently. Grout will take our crop in- 
side the honey house and give brief- 
ly the kind of building and equip- 
ment the beekeeper needs in which 


[' is a bit rough to have to answer 


How Shall | Use It? 


by G. H. Cale 


to handle his honey and his supplies 
It is up to me to write about the 


equipment when it is in use in the 


bee yard. 

I have always thought that the 
beehive is just a tool. I have kept 
bees in shallow hives, in eight-frame 
hives, in ten-frame hives, and in 
Dadant hives. With intelligent man 
agement, good crops of honey can 
be produced in any of them. I have 
seen many different kinds of hives 
and supers that spring from indi 
vidual conception. To give in one 
statement my own idea of a hive, af 
ter all this experience, I have found 
that I can handle more bees by my- 


ah 
sf 
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self in the big hive than in smaller 
ones; more honey in shallow Dadant 
supers than in others. 

As far as the use of equipment 
is concerned, I am blasting out a 
new path for myself and hope some 
time to tell about it when I can be 


A yard, just before flow, ready to move 
to a producing location. Deep top screens 
are above the hives, with porch screens 
in front. Hives are stapled to bottoms. A 
supply of top and porch screens are valua- 
ble when movi has to be done frequent- 
ly. These hives are set on squares of cor- 
rugated metal for hive stands. They are 
light and last for years. 











sure I am not exactly daft and that 
what I do is worth while. The equip- 
ment concerned is that which is de- 
manded by the plan I follow in 
the bee yard. I use a two-queen sys- 
tem, with large hives. That means 
I have to have two hive bodies for 
each colony and supers enough for 
above average crops. Likely I should 
have at least five of my shallow 
supers for each hive. 

Not enough has been said about 
keeping equipment in good condition. 
When hives contain colonies of bees, 
they may stand in the yard year af- 
ter year. Temperature changes will 
pull out the nails; corners will gap; 
bottoms will rot; wood will decay. 
A good coat of paint helps cut down 
this weathering. Hives with bees in 
in them can be painted with a spray- 
er. Choose a cool day when bees fly 
little and you won't have to ex- 
change equipment (painted for un- 
painted). Take well-conditioned hives 
to the yards when you go, and ata 
time when supers are not high on 
the colonies you can exchange the 
worse battered equipment for the 
new. Take the old equipment home; 


recondition it; paint it; and so con- 
tinue. Got to do it you know, or 
else. 

Do have the top of the hive covers 
painted, metal covered if possible, or 
covered with heavy composition that 
may be painted. Also the bottoms 
wear out fast. Some beekeepers set 
the bottoms on hive stands of wood, 
or tile, or bricks, or runners. We 
have also used discarded auto tires 
and old tire rims. The best hive 
stand for us is a square of corru- 
gated metal roofing, cut to extend 
any desired length at the sides, back 
and front of the hive. They may be 
expensive now unless you can locate 
used material. But these stands are 
light, easily moved, and last in- 
definitely. Expensive hive stands 
often cost as much as new bottoms 
so, unless you have some scheme 
for a stand that is cheap, they sim- 
ply exchange one expense for an- 
other. 

Wood preservatives help to pre- 
vent rapid decay of bottom boards. 
Bottoms of cypress also last longer 
than ordinary softer woods. We 
have found the use of a preserva- 
tive, together with heavy, weather- 
proof tar paint, about as good a 
protection as any. On the average 
the bottom board will last five to 
eight years when well protected. 

Most of this so far has to do with 
extracted honey production but when 
bulk or section comb honey is pro- 
duced the attention to equipment is 
about the same. We find that our 
production of comb honey is in- 
creasing every year because present 
markets demand more comb honey 
than they have in the past and the 
prices are better. It is not too dif- 
ficult to convert the shallow ex- 
tracting supers so they are suitable 
for the production of bulk comb 
honey but, for section comb honey, 
supers built for the purpose are the 
best. 


Location has much to do with the 
number of supers one needs. An ex- 
cellent place may demand five or 
six comb honey supers to the hive; 
a less favorable one may reduce 
that number. Usually the upkeep of 
section and bulk supers becomes au- 
tomatic since handling the supers 
each season requires refinishing them 
for another year. 

Perhaps this is not quite a part 
of a consideration of equipment but 
to me it seems of sufficient impor- 
tance to make it so. I am one of 
the worst offenders against this 
rule: keep your combs perfect, in 
either supers or hives. No one does, 
but make it a rule and brace your- 
self to follow it. To me the combs 
are precious. They do so much for 
me. 

Those nuc boxes pictured here are 
essential equipment to me. One 
should have nuc boxes up to about 
ten per cent of his total number 
of hives. Twenty per cent would be 
much better. There is no special plan 
of construction. I like that five-comb 
transport box (shown in the picture 
in the lower left corner). We figured 
this one ourselves. It is made mostly 
of thin resaw, with a screened top 
and a screened bottom. The sides 
are deep enough to allow a false 
wooden bottom to be nailed on. The 
top also has a wooden covering 
above the screen and this top fits 
down over the wood rim that ex- 
tends around the box. Both ends 
have metal spacers for five combs. 
A similar spacer in the center of 
the bottom holds the comb bottom 
bars, so that when the box is handled 
the combs and bees are not injured. 

These nucs may be carried about 
to replace poor queens, make in- 
crease, and are used for queen rear- 
ing; in fact, they are so generally 
useful that they are as much a part 
of our equipment as the hive or 
supers. 


We often use two MD bodies for brood with one or two shallows for additional 
winter stores. With good queens very strong colonies result. (Top left). 

At bottom left, are our four frame nucs, used for mating queens; for flow requeen- 
ing; or for seasonal divides. 


Bottom right, nucs used by Hoffman 
frames and have a slip over cover. 
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How lo 


Handle the Honey 


. Grout 





N years past it was the custom to 
Pranate honey at the apiary or 

with transportable outfits. Now 
all-weather roads and automobile 
trucks make the central plant more 
efficient and less costly. A work- 
ing crew in the bee yard taking off 
the honey and taking it to the cen- 
tral plant, can in extensive honey 
production keep an extracting crew 
busy until the crop is in the can. 
The smaller beekeeper with his bees 
at home or with only a few in out- 
yards does not need the extensive 
setup that the large operator re- 
quires. 

The honey house, however, re- 
gardless of the size of operations 
should have ample facilities for the 
present outfit and any anticipated 
expansion. 

I want to stress the economy of 
a well-arranged simple structure as 
being far better than a large house 
with expensive equipment and with 
poor arrangements. Often the adap- 
tation of existing buildings is bet- 
ter than to spend money for the 
construction of speciai buildings just 
for handling and extracting honey. 
Also, when it is necessary to build 
a honey house, it should be made so 
that it will prove useful for some 
other purpose if it has to be aban- 
doned. 

Fire protection should be consid- 
ered. We should use corrugated iron 
siding, concrete floors and fire re- 
sistant roofs, and if possible, build 
in towns or cities where fire pro- 
tection is available. Insurance should 
be carried on the house and its con- 
tents. 

The honey house should be large 


The quonset ad L of Ira Bowers, Deca’ 


fine exam f 
mone for A, Ee honey. sy. “Wote'the 
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ped small house. tt i includes equip. 
the drip-cut servers being packed. 


enough for the use to be made of it 
Yet it should be compact, bee tight, 
well ventilated, and capable of be- 
ing kept thoroughly clean with 
floors well made and strong enough 
to carry heavy loads. When the 
honey is brought in it should be pos- 
sible to move it in a continuous line 
to the storage tanks and 
and packing room. 

The large operator may desire a 
steam supply provided by a boiler 
which is housed preferably in a 
small separate building or room and 
which may also include wax render- 
ing equipment. Frequently a heated 
room 1s desirable in which supers of 
honey may be warmed before ex- 
tracting. Most honey houses are also 
used as a workshop and for storage 
and frequently for garage purposes 
For the production of comb honey 
there should be enough bench room 
for cleaning, grading, packing, 
fumigating. 

When trucks are driven the 
house, the building should be so 
equipped that doors may be shut to 
prevent bees from entering. 

Honey houses may be either one 
story or two story. The two-story 
house may have both stories above 
the ground or there may be one story 
above the ground and a basement 
below. One story houses should be 
made so as to allow the loading 
and unloading of trucks at floor 
level. This is easy when the house 
is on a slope. When the house is 
constructed on level ground, the 
floor should be about four feet above 
the ground to allow truck level un- 
loading, or the driveway should be 
lowered to bring about the proper 


shipping 


and 


into 


Illinois, is a 








The two story house of Rocke Brothers, Eureka, . is 
one of the finest examples of the well equipped large plants. It 
also includes packing 





height, although the 
a drainage problem 


latter presents 

Considering today’s building costs, 
perhaps the most economical is the 
one story quonset which may be ob- 
tained in multiple widths and 
lengths. This kind of building is 
adaptable to almost any require- 
ments. The house in any event should 
be bee tight with all openings which 
are needed for iight or ventilation 
screened, and with some way of es- 
cape provided for bees. 


In handling honey, care must be 


Dlinois 
acilities in a basement. 








(Left top) — Uncap knives — . 
a electric oPrvaht. The tendency 
nives. The fi 
frame radial extractor, y a. 
ter) “packed = an ‘efficient uncap 
system, turn out large quantities o 
honey in a working day. The two trucks 
(below) owned by Russell Griggs, Han- 
cock, Iowa, are examples of the best trans- 


portation equipment in use today. They 


ay. 
carry a honey message wherever they go. 


we 


taken to produce a clean, wholesome, 
sanitary product, so honey and bees- 
wax should not be allowed to accu- 
mulate on floors and other surfaces 
of the honey house. Also it should be 
remembered that attention to clean- 
liness begins in the bee yard. By 
whatever means honey is brought 
from the yard to the house, it is 
well to have some means of prevent- 
ing the dripping of honey from su- 
pers to the floor of the conveyance. 
Hauling boards or trays are often 
used and these may be just the size 
of the hive body and cleated around 
the top and the top covered with 
galvanized iron forming a _ tray 
which may be easily washed. At the 
honey house, warehouse trucks or lift 
trucks are efficient and convenient 
in moving supers in quantity where 
these efforts are desirable. 

Larger operators prefer the lift 
truck with platforms to hold two, 
four or more stacks of supers, also 
as with the smaller skids, covered 
with a galvanized tray for cleaning. 
Our platforms hold two stacks of 
supers, seven high. If such equip- 
ment is not used, the supers, when 
set on the floor of the building 
should be placed on clean papers 
which may afterwards be gathered 
up and disposed of. 

The honey house should be pro- 
vided with the usual uncapping 
equipment with some way of sepa- 
rating honey from cappings, and a 
comb draining device to hold the un- 
capped combs ready for the extrac- 
tor, the honey extractor itself, and if 
a sump is used to catch the honey 
from the extractor, a honey pump 
is necessary to carry the honey over 
to the settling tank unless a gravity 
system is used. 

For uncapping, a good sharp heat- 
ed knife is desirable. This may be 
a plain knife in warm water, or a 
steam knife with one or two stems, 
or the newer electrically heated 
knife which has proved very satis- 
factory. 

The separation of the honey in the 
cappings may be accomplished by 
draining or by extracting, or by 
heating the cappings in a separator 
or melter. The Brand melter is the 
best machine we have used because 


16 
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as the wax melts, it rises to the 
surface and liquid honey remains at 
the bottom. 

In gravity draining, the cappings 
fall into a can with a screen to hold 
the cappings off the bottom so the 
honey will drain through and may 
be later drawn off through a honey 
gate. The honey may also be un- 
capped into a cappings dryer which 
is then placed in the extractor at the 
cnd of the day for whirling as dry as 
possible. We prefer the melter which 
delivers wax and honey separated, 
with little damage to the honey. 

The four frame reversible extrac- 
tor in which the baskets swing to re- 
verse the combs is probably the best 


machine for the small operator. It 
may also be equipped with an elec- 
tric motor to make it power driven 
The more expensive radial extractors 
or the pivotal-reversible extractors 
are used by the larger operators. 

From the extractor, the honey 
may flow by gravity through a 
strainer into a tank and from the 
tank into containers, or it may be 
pumped from the sump to. the 
settling tank through suitable strain- 
ers at that point. 

It is quite likely that the future 
will bring many changes in the ef- 
ficient handling of honey and no- 
where in honey production is there 
a greater need for improvement. 
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This method of poles te five hives together comes from Chas. 
A. Peet of New Yor The hives are set on two boards set on 
bricks with two inches between hives. Tar paper is —y around 
the whole and made secure with strips of w Straw packing 

a finger hole entrance, and a heavy paper roof complete the job. 





This is the only instance I. L. Swain of W. m has seen 
when bees built comb with flat bottoms. Here tree leaf 
formed the bottom of the cell. This swarm was queenless. 


Arlington FP. Smith of Pennsylvania writes that he has some 
“pet” black snakes in one of his yards. They live in summer 
in some discarded hives in the i and are useful in keeping 
away mice and skunks d the summer. They are quite tame 
and like to lie under the hives est up on bricks. 
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been working with bees for several years 
picture of their 
which won two 
“Junior Academy of Science” in Charleston, fll. A good beginning? 





Walter Myers is only in his teens, but he and a friend have 

and have sent us this 

as 9 “A Scientific Study of the Honey Bee” 
t awards and the outstanding award at 


£4 Grout, acting Chairman of the Washington Committee, _ 
WN. C. Jensen, President of the Pederation, F~ John Holzberiein, 
of the Executive Committee, soem ys - be nasing things out at 
the last meeting in Denver. Photo by Clarence Langley) 


pe Wicht, Hattiesburg "wickt pl has these b 
his yards. This one reads: “Wicht ~,—*) A we > 
No. 2." A bit of advertisi 


ating Yard 
Advertise — 
honey on your ay fi talk Los your =. write about it. 


After all beekeeping is just as good as any other profession. 
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Soybeans 


ONEY production from _ soy- 

beans is at last a proved fact. 

For years this was doubted by 
beemen as bees were seldom found 
on soybean blossoms. 

Several years ago Vaughn Wilson 
of Bethesda, Arkansas, who operates 
in the cotton area in the eastern 
part of the state, placed bees on a 
buckwheat vine location adjacent to 
a large soybean field and secured a 
wonderful crop of nice ‘‘vine” honey. 
Then the farmer failed to grow soy- 
beans in this field and that year the 
vines yielded no honey surplus. The 
next year the farmer repeated his 
soybean crop and again the “vine” 
flow was abundant. Subsequent 
events served to substantiate the 
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Honey Production 
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evidence that the supposed “vine” 
honey had been secured from soy- 
beans. 

In 1948 the bol weevil threatened 
to destroy the cotton crop. The poi- 
soning program for the control of 
this crop pest became a menace to 
bees and they were quickly moved to 
any location beyond flying distance 
of the poisoned fields. There was no 
possible chance’ for the bees to sus- 
tain themselves on some of these 
isolated yards and feeding was nec- 
essary. The inspection service was 
disrupted and bees were examined 
wherever found. The chief inspector, 
making the rounds in this district, 
joined the men feeding bees on some 
of these locations. 


by 


J. H. Davis 


to be the mos 
the state of Arkansas. This is 
plant. 


Left: The Dortchsoy No. 2 has proved 
bean producer in 


@ mature 


ht: Dr. L. M. BH hrey, agr ist 
aR. Robert H. Dortch Seed Company 
of Scott, Arkansas, cross pollinating to 
lop new varieti 








About 50 colonies that had pro- 
duced a good crop of vetch honey 
and were still strong were placed 
close to some soybean fields with no 
thought of honey production. The 
hives were two-story brood nests 
with a shallow super on top. When 
this yard was visited, much to the 
astonishment of all concerned, the 
hives were heavy with honey and 
many colonies were crowding the 
brood nest. Instead of needing food 
they were in dire need of extra su- 
pers for honey storage. Now this 
was toward the last of August when 
soybeans were the only plants 
blooming in this area. Needless to 
say, all available colonies were rush- 
ed to similar fields but several loca- 
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ions failed to show any results. 
Other beekeepers reported like ex- 
periences last year, some obtaining 
surplus honey from soybeans while 
others were disappointed. 

With this information as a start, 
a careful study was made of the 
nectar-producing fields. Indications 
were that the variety of the beans 
has less to do with nectar produc- 
tion than the cultural practices. It 


was noted that where soybeans pro- 
duced a honey surplus they had fol- 
lowed a highly fertilized fall or win- 
ter crop. They seem to thrive on 
leftover fertilizers (those not used 
by the previous crop) instead of 
those applied directly to the soy- 
beans themselves. Agronomists 
agree that the soybean has the pe- 
culiar ability to utilize this leftover 
fertility. Thus any crop of soy- 
beans, regardless of variety, that 
follows a well-fertilized fall or win- 
ter crop seems to be nectar produc- 
ing. 

The soybean is photoperiodic. Ac- 
cording to Dr. L. M. Humphrey, 
agronomist for the Robert H. Dortch 
Seed Company of Scott, Arkansas, 
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its blooming period is greatly influ- 
enced by the length of the day. Thus 
the southern soybean will not do 
well in the North or vice versa. If 
the days are of the right length, soy- 
beans will continue to bloom and set 
beans until the plant is mature or 
the days grow shorter. In 55 days 
from sprouting time, Dortchsoy No. 
2 will begin to bloom and will set 
seed pods in 70 days. It will contin- 


“a 
» 


4 
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ue for probably three or four weeks 
or until the days begin to shorten. 
This variety is recommended as suit- 
able for Arkansas. Dortchsoy No 
31 requires 60 days for its first 
blooms and will begin setting of 
seed pods in 82 days. Therefore, 
this variety will do better farther 
south where the growing season is 
longer. It is becoming increasingly 
popular in southern Georgia and Al- 
abama. The Lincoln will bloom in 
31 days and will begin to set seed 
pods in 45 days. This variety should 
be grown in the North where the 
growing season is considerably 
shorter than ours. 

Beekeepers interested in maximum 
honey production from soybeans 


should 
variety 


consider the 


selection. 


importance of 


The honey is water white and of 
quality When the season is 
favorable it is not unusual to obtain 
an average surplus of more than 100 
pounds per colony The blossoms 
are not heavy nectar producers and 
the must work diligently and 
visit many flowers before securing 
a load. One field where several 
hundred hives were located was so 
covered with bees that the owner 
could work there only after rains 
to remove the grass and weeds that 
were detrimental to the plants 


good 


bees 


Dr. Humphrey, who developed the 
Dortchsoys by selection, that 
soybean blossoms are seldom cross- 
pollinated. They are so constructed 
that it is practically impossible for 
the bees to have access to the pollen 
He states that cross-pollination of 
the soybean blossom is such a deli« 
cate operation that it is not alway 
successful even when performed by 
experienced technicians. 


says 


The beans should be planted about 
the middle of May after the land be¢ 
comes warm. It must also be moist 
enough for good seed germination; 
One planter tests the planting time 
by sitting on the ploughed ground) 
If he experiences a chilling sensa< 
tion he postpones the planting 


The best soybean nectar-producing 
areas of Arkansas are the river bot- 
toms where the soil is deep and fer4 
tile. The beans start blooming abou€ 
the second or third week in July an@ 
continue to bloom until about the 
middle of September Few other 
nectar-producting plants are avail- 
able at that time. 


Arkansas 





Microfilms of ABJ . 


We should like to remind readers 
of the American Bee Journal of the 
availability of the complete 1951 is- 
sue on microfilm. By this means the 
entire year’s Journal is made avail- 
able in relatively smaller space and 
at a lower price than the cost of 
binding a year’s issues into a vol- 
ume. Where microfilm apparatus is 
accessible, this is a good way of 
storing and using copies of the 
Journal. Readers interested should 
write direct to the University Micro- 
films at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Pigure 1. 


ij in place with feeders and the sand floor of the cages. 
' 


Pour of the colony cages set up. Two have been removed showing the colonies 


Collection and Utilization of 


- 
q 
: 
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Propolis and Pollen 


by Caged Honey Bee Colonies 


by S. E. McGregor 


ESTS were conducted with caged 
T cotonies of honey bees to de- 

termine the attractiveness and 
utilization of propolis and other res- 
ins and pollen. The cages, covered 
with 16-mesh wire cloth, were 6 by 
6 by 6 feet (figure 1). Each colony 
was started with approximately two 
pounds of bees and a queen on foun- 
dation in a new one-story, ten-frame 
hive. Italian and Caucasian strains 
of bees were used. Water and 50-5( 
sugar-water (by weight) were sup- 
plied ad libitum through Boardman 
entrance feeders. Propolis taken from 
outside colonies, as well as other res- 
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ins, was suspended near the top of 
the cages. Pollen, with soy flour? 
and without,? was supplied in cakes 
directly above the brood nest, in pel- 
lets poured in open cells around the 
brood nest, or the pellets were pul- 
verized and the dust exposed in open 
pans in the cage. More than 
test was made on some of the colo- 
nies. As soon as the effect of one 
material was determined, generally 
after about two months, the test was 
stopped and another material tested. 

The materials supplied and their 
utilization by the bees is shown in 
Table I. Philipp (1928)4 states that 


one 


bees, after eating pollen, produce a 
propolis-like material which he terms 
“balm.” No such material was found 
in the caged colony receiving no res- 


inous material. This colony existed 


1. A contribution from the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, U. 8 
Department of Agriculture, in coopera 
tion with the Texas Agricultural Ex 
periment Station 
The pollen-soy cakes consisted o pol- 
len, 8.3 flour, 25. 
sugar 
The pure pollen 
pollen, 37: water, 1 
cent 
Philipp, P. W. 1928. Das Kittharz seine 
Herkunft und Verwendung im _ Bienen 
haushalt 3iol. Zentbl. 48: 705-714. Re- 
viewed in Amer. Bee Jour. 70: 274. 1930 


water 2.2; and 


cakes consisted of 
}; and sugar, 50 per 
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in the cage for over nine months, 
and during this time was fed 8 
pounds of pollen pellets and 6 pounds 
of pollen-soy cake. No ill effect was 
seen that could be attributed to the 
absence of propolis in the hive, even 
though the outside temperature 
ranged from -3° to 100° F. during 
the period of observation. 

Commercial rosin mixed with min- 
eral oi] or with turpentine produced 
gummy resinous materials of a con- 
sistency similar to that of fresh 
propolis, but the bees ignored them. 
Tree tanglefoot, a commercial prod- 
uct of a similar chemical nature and 
often used to trap insects, was col- 
lected by the bees as readily as prop- 
olis. Comparison before and after 
collection by the bees indicated that 
the materials were merely transport- 
ed and deposited without any appar- 
ent alteration. 

Feeding pollen in cakes, either 
with or without soy flour, did not 
maintain brood rearing in the caged 
colonies, but when pollen pellets 
were placed in open cells surrounding 
the brood nest area, brood rearing 
was maintained at a low level. Dry 
pollen pellets were less acceptable to 
the bees than pellets that had ab- 


Table 1. 


sorbed moisture until they were of a 
doughy consistency. The best brood 
was produced in the colony that col- 
lected and stored the pollen pellet 
material that had been pulverized to 
u dust Eleven square inches of 
brood developed to maturity and 
emerged from the first eggs depos- 
ited in the colony that received no 
pollen. 
Summary 

Colonies of honey bees were main- 
tained in cages and supplied with 
propolis and other resins and pollen 
Some resins were ignored, but oth- 
ers, including propolis, were readily 
utilized, apparently without altera- 
tion. Evidence indicated that bees 
do not produce a resinous material 
called “balm” after eating pollen. 

Pollen was supplied by different 
methods. Cakes containing pollen 
with or without soy flour did not 
maintain brood rearing, but brood 
rearing was maintained when pollen 
pellets were fed into the cells sur- 
rounding the brood nest. Best brood 
developed in the colony that collect- 
ed and stored pulverized pollen pel- 
lets. A few square inches of brood 
developed in the colony receiving no 
pollen. 


Smoker Hook Prevents Fires 


New smokers should have a handy 
metal hook on the side so we can 
hang the smoker over the end of the 
hive body or super. When working 
with the bees an ordinary hive sta- 
ple, driven into the side of the bee 
supply house, or into a tree or post 
makes a convenient place to hang 
the smoker when not in use. This 
keeps the hot metal away from any 
combustible material. 

W. E. Grossman, Ohio 





Captain Derby Passes .. . 


Colorado beekeepers will regret to 
learn of the death of Captain Ray- 
mond Derby, Chief of Radio Com- 
munications, Denver Police Depart- 
ment, and an enthusiastic amateur 
beekeeper. A highly regarded tech- 
nician in his chosen field, his ap- 
proach to the beekeeper’s problems 
was on the same level. His friendly 
personality and informative contri- 
butions won for him a host of 
friends, who will mourn his passing. 

G. H. Rose, Colorado 


Utilization of propolis, resins, and pollen by caged colonies of honey bees. 


Propolis or Other Resins 


Pollen 





Material supplied 


Observed in hive 


Reaction of bees 


Method of feeding | 


Effect on brood 








| 


None 


Dark brown 
propolis. 


Dry resin 
Resin wet with 
alcohol 

Poplar buds.* 


Dark grayish- 
brown propolis 


Tree tangilefoot- 
carbon black 
Asphalt, solid 
Asphalt, liquid 
Thick white lead 
paint 
Tree tanglefoot 
Resin lumps 
Resin, pulverized 
Resin-turpentine 
Resin-mineral oil 


Resinous alcoholic 
extract from 
poplar buds. 
Poplar buds mois- 
tened with alcohol 


None 


Propolis of a similar 
color and consis- 
tency 

None 

None 


Amber propolis 


Propolis of a 
similar color and 
consistency 


Propolis black 
very sticky 
None 

None 


None 


Propolis amber. 
very sticky 
None 

None. 

None 

None 


Amber propolis 


Amber propolis. 


| 


No apparent ill 
effect from absence 
of propolis 


Collected it 
regularly 


Ignored it 
Ignored it 


Visited occasionally 


Collected it 
regularly 


Collected it 
regularly 

Ignored it 
Ignored it 


Ignored it 


Collected it 
regularly 

Ignored it 
Ignored it 
Ignored it 
Ignored it 


Visited occasionally 


Visited occasionally 


11. Pollen-soy 


cakes 


2. Pollen pellets in 


Pollen-soy 


cakes 


cakes 


Pulverized pollen 
pellets (dust) 


No pollen 


Pure pollen (nc 


soy) cakes 


Brood fair first 2 weeks 
thereafter very 
Averaged 4 frames 


brood for over 


poor 
with 
5 months 


srood fair first 2 weeks 


thereafter very poor 


Brood fair first 2 
thereafter very 


wee 


poor 


Brood fair first 2 wee 


thereafter very poor 


Brood fair first 2 wee 
thereafter very poor 
Best brood produced 
by any colony 

3rood normal first 6 days 
then rapidly disappeared 
until only 11 square 
inches emerged 

Brood first 2 weeks 
thereafter very 


fair 


poor 








* Populus deltoides, cottonwood. 
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maintained a kennel for hunt- 
ing and retrieving dogs, I tried 
various foods to find an all-round 
diet for development, for mainte- 
nance of adult dogs and for a suc- 
cessful breeding program. I tried 
all foods but through the years 
finally came to the conclusion that 
each food was lacking in something. 
Most of my dogs could take a spell 
of several days of hunting but it was 
only by watchful care that I fed just 
enough to keep the pep and bounce 
and drive necessary for a gruelling 
hunt and yet not overfeed and end 
up with sluggards. Many of the field 
men, in order to thin down their 
dogs, just cut down on food; “con- 
ditioning”’ they called it. Foolish, of 
course. Just try it yourself and you'll 
find out that if a hunter cuts his 
rations he'll be ready to turn in even 
before noon. 
All dogs 
their feed. 
may vary, 


Yy EARS ago, like many men who 


occasionally “go off” 
The fundamental cause 
but the underlying fact 
that the dog is lacking in a vital 
nutrient, is not to be disputed. 

It happened that one of my favor- 
ite Beagle females, due to whelp 
shortly, refused to eat. She had to 
have nourishment and the proper 
kind and amount as the bone struc- 
ture of the puppies was forming and 
she soon would need strength to 
bring her puppies into the world and 
feed them. Coaxing and force-feed- 
ing proved useless; I tried raw liver, 
cooked liver, lamb even steak. 
But her system seemed to reject all 
food. I had taken her drinking 
water away and to quench her thirst 
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Dogs 


Discover 


Honey 


by Howard W. Walters, D.D.S. 


The author with two of his Chesa e 
Hunting 
thrive on honey added to their diet. 


trievers. 


gave her milk. However, in pouring 
the milk I happened to spy a jar of 
honey on the kitchen table and re- 
calling that honey is a true food, 
predigested by the honey bees, I add- 
ed a tablespoonful to the bowl of 
milk. 

The thirsty Beagle took a lick and 
then, as I expected, settled back on 
her haunches. Slowly she rolled her 
tongue around as she intently eyed 
the bowl. Another lick and again 
she contemplated the strange taste 
on her tongue. Then abruptly she 
got to her feet and slowly but surely 
emptied the bowl. Later that eve- 
ning she drank a full pint of milk 
with more honey, of course. I was 
careful not to give too much honey 
knowing that too much has a laxa- 
tive effect. 

Milk again in the morning with 
cereal and honey and to make the 
story short, by the time that the jar 
of honey had been emptied, the fe- 
male was eating regularly again and 
was in fine spirits. Her eight pup- 
pies arrived and whether or not it 
was due to the honey, she seemed to 
have more milk to feed her puppies 
than with any previous litter. And 
just try to imagine a prettier pic- 
ture a few weeks later — eight little 
Beagle puppies, sterns almost wag- 
ging off as they clean up their milk 
and honey and meal! 


When several dogs in the kennel 
came down later with a virus and 
refused to eat, the experience with 
the Beagle was not lost and again I 
tempted appetites with honey. 

In later years I chose a breed of 


ae 


Bay re- 


is real sport with ese dogs who 


dogs which I believe to be superior 
in courage, endurance, intelligence, 
nose, willingness to obey and in tem- 
perament. I now have Chesapeake 
Bay Retrievers exclusively. A Chessy 
will take and seem to literally en- 
joy sub-zero weather, his eagerness 
and enthusiasm actually spurring on 
the hunter. Year round, the dogs 
are out in an unheated, but well-in- 
sulated, kennel and I believe that 
because of a proper complete diet 
they are beautiful pictures of health; 
their temperaments are  well-bal- 
anced and they are always ready for 
a fall weekend outing. 

Eyes searching the skies with 
mine, the Chesapeake sits beside me 
in the duck blind or sometimes, 
breaking ice, he will sit in the shal- 
low part of the lake, his gay tail 
churning the water into little whirl- 
pools behind him, waiting for the 
sound of the shot and the command, 
“Fetch.” 

What a thrill to watch Queenie, 
marking each duck as it falls, then 
slashing through the water to van- 
ish and to reappear proudly de- 
livering her find with power-moving, 
spine-tingling style. 

Whether Queenie’s hurrying back 
to me is a result of her hours of 
training or if her flawless obedience 
is an urge to hurry back to me for 
a lick or two of warming honey is a 
moot question . . . but I enjoy Queen- 
ie’s retrieves and Queenie enjoys 
her honey. Queenie and I don’t call 
it a bribe — just a tasty reward at 
the end of the day for a job well- 
done. New York 
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A Colony of 
Bees for China 


by Roscoe F. Wixson 


Photo sh 
queens, four of w the 4 
journey on July 3, 1 
their destination on August 8. 


ican Bee Journal, there appeared 

a photo showing the first colony 
of bees ever to travel by air, from 
Sarasota, Florida, to New York City, 
prepared and made ready by Mr. Pat 
Miville. But in 1948, with the co- 
operation of Mr. R. C. Daniels of 
Picayune, Mississippi, I sent a colony 
with six queens to China. 

For years I had known a Miss 
Annie Pittman, who was connected 
with a Methodist Mission in China, 
some 400 miles from the nearest 
port. The travel from the port in- 
land was mostly by river or by oxen 
and carts. At the Mission, Dr. John 
Kung was much interested in bees 
as they had several colonies near 
the Mission but lacked the necessary 
supplies to take care of them proper- 
ly. In 1947 several standard hive 
bodies were prepared and shipped 
parcel post to the Mission in China, 
and arrived in good order. Later 
Dr. Kung advised that the bee stock 
was quite poor and wished that some 
queens could be obtained from the 
U.S.A. Thus began the problem of 
how to ship them to arrive safely. 

I was advised that the period of 
confinement for the bees would be 
around six weeks or more, so‘a spe- 
cially prepared hive had to be made 
to take this into consideration. I 
began the rounds of queen breeders 
in the South. None would touch the 
problem. But at last in writing to 
R. C. Daniels, he promised that he 
would do what he could to get the 
queens through. I sent to Mr. Dan- 
iels a drawing showing how I would 
prepare the hive to ship the bees for 


[’: the June 1951 issue of the Amer- 
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the pac e of bees con! 
to China. 
and arrived at 


safe arrival of the queens. Mr. Dan- 
iels, with his experience in the queen 
business, then started the construc- 
tion of this special hive, and as he 
advised me later, it was a most com- 
plete and complicated setup. Very 
few men would have bothered to do 
this, and so Mr. Daniels should have 
full credit for doing an almost im- 
possible task. The bees were flown 
from the air field nearest Picayune, 
Mississippi, and the shipment was 
timed to arrive at San Francisco 
about the time that the boat sailed. 
The following is what Mr. Daniels 
had to say about the shipment. 
“During the spring of 1948, Mr. 
Roscoe Wixson of Dundee, N. Y., 
wrote us that Dr. John Kung, head 
of a church Mission at Kiukiang, 
Kiangsi, China, desired to secure a 
shipment of queen bees. I suggested 
to Mr. Wixson that if the bees could 
go by air the main part of their 
journey it should be entirely success- 
ful. However, he replied that the 
bees could go by air only to San 
Francisco, then must travel by boat 
to Shanghai, and then ‘some four 
hundred miles by small boat up the 
Yangtze River to a point bordering 
on Communist held territory (since 
overrun by Communist forces) and 
that the trip would take at least 
forty-five days. This, it seemed 
would be an almost impossible task, 
so we informed Mr. Wixson that we 
would rather not undertake it. It 
later developed, however, that the 
party was very anxious to succeed in 
obtaining these queens and that a 
Chinese lady, Dr. Esther Peh, who 
was at that time visiting in New 


York, would personally take charge 
of these queens on her return jour- 
ney. Also the Captain of the boat, 
the Steamship General Gordon, 
would do everything possible to care 
for the package. So, I was asked to 
attempt the task regardless. 

“After much study, a package was 
designed containing four standard 
brood combs with ample natural pol- 
len and honey, a small patch of 
sealed brood (to keep up morale), 
two pounds of young bees and two 
refillable water containers. All 
combs and containers were cushion- 
ed in live rubber. An entrance hole 
was provided so that when the ship 
was in port for a few days the bees 
could be taken ashore and permitted 
to fly. One of our associates, Mr. 
William Parker, who is a former 
navy man, contributed the informa- 
tion that there were rooms in the 
hold of a ship in which the tempera- 
ture would be much the same as in 
a bee cellar. Six choice queen bees 
were then inserted in especially de- 
signed cages between the combs. 
When complete, as photographed, 
the package weighed forty-seven 
pounds. Two full pages of instruc- 
tions were attached and if those in- 
structions could be carried out, there 
would be no question of live delivery. 


“We are proud to have been able 
to put our experience at long distant 
shipping to such a good purpose and 
hope that when conditions of war 
clear up in this area, we will learn 
that Dr. Kung’s people were able to 
benefit.” 


New York 
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We are pleased to inform our 
readers that Agricultural Engineer 
don Claudio Volio G., a graduate of 
the University of Louisiana and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and Industry 
under the Government of President 
Ulate of Costa Rica, has reestab- 
lished the Division and National 
School of Apiculture of our sister 
country. 

The above mentioned division has 
been functioning again in the Na- 
tional Department of Agriculture 
and Professor Orlando Munoz B has 
again been in charge of it. 

Due to the importance which the 
existence of organizations charged 
with the welfare and good of the 
beekeeping industry has for the 
economy of the country, we learn 
that Eng. Volio told the students of 
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Division of 


Beekeeping Reestablished 


in Costa Rica 


Eng. don Claudio Volio G., Secre of 

under President 

Costa Rica. . Volio has re- 

established the Apiculture services in the 
National Department of Agriculture. 


o% 


Orlando Munoz B, Head of the Division 
and Director of the National School of 
Apiculture of Costa Rica. 


ot 


the school that he will lend all his 
moral and economic support to the 
apiculture of the country. It can be 
stated that in the history of Costa 
Rica, two Secretaries of Agriculture 
have given to the breeding of bees 
the true importance that it deserves. 
First we have in preferred place 
Eng. don Mariano R. Montealegre 
Carazo, old beekeeper who founded 
the Division and the National School 
of Apiculture, and now Eng. Volio 
Guardia who has reestablished the 
services of beekeeping. 


The National School of Apiculture 
for its part will continue imparting 
theoretical-practical courses in Ele- 
mental and Superior Apiculture, and 
will adjust its activities to the Rul- 
ings and Program with which it was 
established. 
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A view of the a 
present time it has 


Considering the recent volume of 
the beekeeping industry of Costa 
Rica which represents an annual 
production of 400 tons, internal con- 
sumption and exportation included, 
we know that the plan of work of 
the apicultural organizations is vary- 
ing enormously with the estimated 
distribution which may be given 
same. 

With the hope that world markets 
for honey may become normal, the 
official organizations of apiculture 


ot 


A photograph of Eng. don Claudio Volio G., taken on 
Pebruary 17, 1 at 7 of don Ricardo Saprissa in 
ca. 


the a 
La Rioja de Barranca, Cos 


of Prof. Orlando Munoz B. situated in Judas de Guacimal. At the 
ouble units with an annual production of 15 tons. 


of our sister country have had two 
proposals, within the Work Plan 


that they have undertaken The 


first consisted of the financing and 
conditioning of a factory for pack- 
aging, using tin plate; the second, 
the installation of apiaries along the 
Pan American highway which cross- 
es the Pacific region of Costa Rica 

The highway in a not distant fu- 
ture will be usable from the Nica- 
raguan frontier to that of Panama 
and its path will pass localities with 


This photo 
retary 0: age 


National 


excellent honey bearing flora from 
20 meters above sea level upward 
The Pacific region of Costa Rica 
has well defined seasons of winter 
and summer. 

The American Bee Journal wel- 
comes the reestablishment of the of- 
ficial patronage of Apiculture in 
Costa Rica, and for its sister coun- 
try as well as for Eng. Volio and 
Professor Munoz extends best wish- 
es for prosperity and success in their 
work 


aph shows Sr. don Bruce Masis D., Ex-Sec- 


mlture in company with the graduates of the 
ool of Apiculture of. 1948. It also shows Eng 
don Mariano Montealegre, Ex-Secret 
Claude BR. Kellogg and Dr. D 
Extension Services of the Institute for Agricultural Sciences 
at Turrialba, Costa Rica. Center of the window, left and 
right, a Montealegre and Sr. Masis. Center blackboard 
left and right, Drs. 


ary of Agriculture, Dr. 
. Spencer Hatch, Head of the 


atch and Kellogg. 











EDICINE for many years has 
M used the bacteriological ap- 

proach when endeavoring to 
solve clinical problems presented by 
the patient. In view of the haunting 
fear of the epidemic it is perfectly 
logical that this be so. With the 
coming of bacteriology, medicine be- 
came scientific and interest centered 
almost exclusively around the infec- 
tious diseases. Since the advent of 
bacteriology a number of theories 
have been presented to explain why 
sickness comes to the human body. 
One of these is the theory of infec- 
tion. 

The theory of infection is fascinat- 
ing. It leads one into a considera- 
tion of high grade, low grade and 
focal infection. It is an easy theory 
to subscribe to because it is such a 
positive one with its microorgan- 
isms, toxines, serums, vaccines and 
antibiotics. But as one scans medi- 
cine in retrospect it becomes more 
and more evident that the theory of 
infection as subscribed to in the 
early nineties, is receiving less con- 
sideration as the one explanation of 
clinical illness not due to accident or 
industrial injury. There is a begin- 
ning appreciation of a dual role in 
the production of clinical illness, this 
role being shared by the status of 
the body tissues and fluids on one 
hand and the virulence of the micro- 
organism on the other. 


More and more in the study of 
clinical illness we appear to be turn- 
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Why Use Honey? 





by D. C. Jarvis, M.D. 


Dr. D. C. Jarvis, our 


2 


Vermont research and 


practicing medical friend, has now such a following 
that he needs little introduction in this new volume 
Some ask how long he has been working with honey 

about twenty years carefully testing and retest- 


ing. In this 


of honey. 


ing to the fundamentals of nature 
which are ages old and have stood 
the test of time. These fundamen- 
tals tell us that in order to turn seed 
time into narvest there must be 
suitable preparation of the soil, seed 
of sufficient germinating power or 
root of sufficient strength, a certain 
amount of moisture, a certain 
amount of heat and the soil at rest 
after preparation and planting. 

As one observes the laboratory 
worker one notes he follows these 
fundamentals of nature in selecting 
suitable culture medium which must 
be suitably prepared. The micro- 
organisms being dealt with must 
have sufficient virulence and a cer- 
tain amount of moisture is taken 
into consideration. He provides for 
a stated amount of heat and after 
the microorganisms have been added 
to the culture medium it is placed at 
rest. 

If, then, these fundamentals apply 
when tilling the soil and working in 
the laboratory, may they not also ap- 
ply when having clinical contact with 
the patient at the bedside or in the 
office, and explain, in a measure, the 
reason for his sickness and perhaps 
point the way to his recovery? At 
present I feel the soil is more im- 
portant than the seed, and if it is 
possible to control] the status of the 
body tissues and fluids one need not 
worry so much about infestation of 
the body by microorganisms being 
changed into infection of the body 


series, “Why Use 
want to follow 
medical framework within which he 


Honey?” you will 
him carefully as he explains the 
bases the use 


ue 


by these same microorganisms. 

In September 1937, when the late 
Dr. Weston A. Price, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who is internationally known 
for his research work relating to the 
cause of dental decay, was in Barre 
to discuss with me Vermont native 
types which I have studied for years, 
I asked him a question. I said, “Dr. 
Price, you have been all over the 
world studying primitive peoples in 
an effort to learn the cause of dental 
decay. You have studied 27 differ- 
ent tribes in Africa, the bush natives 
in Australia, the Polynesians living 
on the islands in the Southern Pacif- 
ic, the Eskimos in Alaska and the 
Indians in northern Canada. You 
have been in Switzerland studying 
those living high in the Alps beyond 
the snow line and you have just re- 
turned from an extensive trip to 
Peru where you have studied those 
living high in the Andes Mountains, 
individuals being brought to you for 
study from altitudes as high as 
16,000 feet. After all this work, 
what part do you feel the microor- 
ganism plays in the production of 
disease?” At once, without any hesi- 
tation came the answer, “A second- 
ary part.” I then said to him, “If 
the microorganism plays a second- 
ary part what, in your opinion, plays 
the primary part?” Again, without 
hesitation came the reply, “It’s nu- 
trition, the burden must be placed 
on nutrition.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Little Patricia Sauls is a honey customer 
of J. T. Clark of Mississippi. All of his 
sales are made at home ana most of his 
crop spoken for in advance. 


A. H. Schmidt of Minnesota sends this shot of his aluminum hive. Frames are 14 
inches in diameter, hive 24 inches long. There is a 3-inch contact between supers. 


Here is a nice honey si sent in by A. 
G. Woodman, who spied it in Plorida. It 
is on a side road, near new white build- 
ings belonging to D. B. Green. 





Miss P. Papadopoulo, Johannesb , & 
Africa, sent in « 
or Egy: 


ung bees will Tradescantia virginica, the spiderwort, is common on moist prairies. Blooms over 
pw Rn « oo a Me a long period with new blossoms each day. Very attractive to bees in early morning. 
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Now Accepting Orders 
for 
- Queens and Packages 
Reg. U.S. 
Pex. On for 1952 
WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Italians 
QUEENS 
Package Bees 


M. C. WEST 


Davis, California 


Select 





High Quality Italian Package 

Bees and Queens for 1952 
CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Alabama 





WESTERN 
Beeswax Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 
Bleaching and Refining 
Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired. 
Top Cash Market for 
Your Beeswax 


WOODROW MILLER 
& COMPANY 


Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 














CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


ueens and some packages of 
a prolific, gentlest of 
and wonderfu 7: ers. March 
ist on. Glad to have your inquiries for 
Y queens and bees 


Albert G. Hann, LaBelle, Florida 








HIGHEST PRODUCTION 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


YATES APIARIES 
P.O. Box 227, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Prices Later 








- FREE CATALOG - — 


All The Best and Latest 
Garden and Parm: Books, Bulletins 
A_ wealth of up-to-the-minute expert 4 
advice on how to 40 wonders on a little 
land or a thousand acres wonders 4 
with flowers, vegetables, fruits, land- 


scaping, poultry, livestock, woodlands, 1 
fishponds, composting, soil improve- 
ment, etc. Just send name and address 4 
for this fascinating FREE catalog by 
return mail. rl 
Country Bookstore, Box 5452, 
Noroton, Conn. (Est. 1943) 1 





1952 
CAUCASIAN 
Package Bees 

LOHMAN BEE CO. 


R. No. 2, Box 644, Loomis, Cal. 











Let’s Talk HR Ove... 


Here’s That Little Boy Again—Happy New Year! 


He’s a very pretty little toddler, little 1952. What shall we 
do with him? Each year, when he comes, we decide to make a 
man of him to be proud of, before he matures finally to reach for 
the scythe of time. He then seems little different from the other 
old ones who relinquished their reign in the past. 

We have never found resolutions of much value. It is so easy 
to resolve to do something we know we should do; something to 
change the face of things and make our world over. But, some- 
how, in the day by day procession, the dream dies and things re- 
main as they were. Perhaps the best way is to try to live each 
day better than the day before; to grab time in flight, as it were, 
one determined little grab after another. After all none of the 
mighty things we are so sure will happen tomorrow come about 
just as we think they will, and most of the great happenings of 
the world grew little by little; back of them a steadfast eye and 
a steady heart. But in performance, step by step, until there it 
is— the wonderful new event into which went wisdom, heart- 
break perhaps, hard work surely, and blest is the maker of such 
things. 

So may we each in our own way perform some little well 
directed deeds that by next Christmas, before another New Year 
toddler comes along, may rise to bless us in our small path. All 
the littles from the many may perhaps then add up so we again 
may say “Happy New Year” and it will be just that — another 
wonderful opportunity. 








Honey from Soybeans ... 


We call our readers’ attention to the article on soybeans on 
another page written by J. H. Davis, chief inspector of apiaries 
for Arkansas. 

Off and on, soybeans have been reported as nectar yielders. 
Pellett in his “American Honey Plants” lists definite reports of 
nectar from such widely separated sections as Iowa, Illinois, North 


Carolina, Maryland and Louisiana. Dr. Milum has traced down 
purported nectar yields in Illinois and considers them authentic. 
Alfred P. Johnson, also of Illinois reported a substantial honey 
crop from the soybean on one occasion. 

In our own locality here at Hamilton, recently, two farmers 
on whose places we had bees located, reported that the bees 
worked soybeans heavily and they were both of the opinion that 
the bean crop was increased thereby. Our apiary men were unable 
to tell whether any nectar had actually come into the hive from 
that source. 

Mr. Davis’ summarized findings should enable beekeepers to 
determine more specifically on soybean nectar yields. The point 
Mr. Davis makes specifically on varieties and on noticeable ad- 
vantage where the soybean crop follows one like oats where a 
leftover fertility may be used, rather than cotton, where a fer- 
tilizer cleanup is made, are worthy of study. 

We need to know more also of the effect of different soil 
types on nectar yields, not only with soybeans but with the whole 
gamut of honey plants. 
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As Perilous as War ... 


In the “Spotlight,” issued by the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia summarizes our 
present national financial fix. It is the most startling report ever 
made to the American taxpayer who, unless he does something 
about it quickly, will be shortly in an even worse fix. 

“Between that day in 1789 when George Washington took 
oath as our first President and April 30, 1945, when Truman in- 
herited the presidency, the United States Government collected 
$248 billion in taxes. Between April 30, 1945, and June 30 of this 
year, the total tax collection was $260 billion. In six years more 
has been taken from the American people than all the domestic 
taxes in the previous 156 years. For 1950 the appropriations were 
$50.222 billion; for 1951, $87.445 billion and for 1952 it is $94.429 
billion; a total of $232.1 billion. This is within a few billion of 
our $256 billion public debt and of our $265 billion estimated na- 
tional income. It averages $77 billion a year. 

“Does anyone believe that we can long continue to spend at 
the rate of a third of our total income? The last budget of the 
United States was a book of 1312 pages and there is now no rea- 
son to expect the next one to be smaller. Congress has lost im- 
mediate legislative control over most Government funds and 
property. Of the 1951 budget only a third came under annual 
review and control by Congress. This comprised some $19 billion 
of military and international expenditures and less than $5 billion 
in domestic non-military expense items. 

“There can be little reduction in expenditures until Congress 
regains control over them. Perhaps then tremendous savings 
could be made in the present over-reaching expenditures. When 
Congress reconvenes this month, if those of us who consider our 
present situation serious will let our representatives and senators 
know we want something constructive done about it, the steady 
progress toward financial ruin may be arrested. The peril that 
confronts us in this respect is as great as war itself.” 





British Honey Jar Standards . . . 


The British Standards Institution, of London, has recently in- 
stituted through the Ministry of Food standardized glass jars for 
honey in the '~ pound and 1 pound size with interchangeability 
of caps. 

In our own United States during the exigencies of World War 
II, standards were initiated for honey jars which had to be neces- 
sarily adopted since no other styles were allowed to be made. Pre- 
vious to that time, there was such a mass of conglomerate sizes 
of jars as to make it almost impossible to furnish jars in any quan- 
tity at a reasonable price. This meant that the large packers were 
the only ones who were in a position to get a special jar. Even 
in the so-called standard sizes, the jar lids of one manufacturer 
did not fit the other. 

We are finding a return to these conditions now, although the 
round jar in the '~ pound, 1 pound, 2 pound and 5 pound sizes is 
still standard. However, the keystone type jar is coming back 
and it is, we believe, somewhat more attractive. However, most 
certainly the beekeeping industry, we believe, would profit by 
standardization, or at least recommendations for standardization 
of jars for honey. 
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7m DADANT 
smauNt) § STARLINE 

»/ AND ITALIAN 
Reg. US QUEENS 


Pat. Off 
THANKS for the past 
season’s business and 
good wishes for the com- 
ing year. 

Now is the time to think 


of 1952 season. Place ord- 
ers early. 


LOTT BEE COMPANY 


Route 2 Baton Rouge, La. 
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NEWTON BEE CO. 


Route 2, Baton Rouge, La. 


Rak 


We wish at this time 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 
to all our friends and customers 

We sincerely thank you for 
your liberal patronage, and in 
return promise our usual prompt 
and efficient service on your 


future requirements entrusted = 
to us. 
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STANDARD 

Beekeepers Equipment 
srinbaRp equipment’ Ask your 
dealer about this Daality line 
or write us for catalog and 


Standard Lhurn, Inc., Wapakoneta, 0 
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Italian Package Bees and 
Queens for 1952 


Write for quotations. 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
MOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA 


ee 
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AMBER HONEY 
and Wax Wanted 
Wax Worked Into Foundation 


LOWEST PRICES ON 
BEE SUPPLIES 


Write for Catalog, Save up to 28% 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
—— Since 1858 - 











PACKAGES FOR 1952 
2 Ibs. with queen 
3 Ibs. with queen 
4 Ibs. with queen $3.50 
Health certificate, and live 
delivery guaranteed. 


CLOVER BEE FARMS 
Hessmer, La. 




















TWO HIGH 
PRODUCING 
STRAINS 


Shipments begin — 
March 15th 


Italians 


$1.20 
1.10 
95 


Queens 
1.24 


25-99 
100 up 


Prices on packages in February ‘issue 


FLORIDA BEE AND 
HONEY CO. 


Rt. 5, Box 775 Orlando, Pla. 











~ Package Bees and Queens 
for 1952 
Write for prices on our ey on 
which covers eve ey 
and service. We can ship sm -- d 
ers by parcel post. 
TAYLOR APIARIES 
4 Box 249 Luverne, Alabama 


“John M. Davis Strain 


ia aap 


LITTLE _—— 
|_ Shelbyville, Tenn. Box 122 





YELLOW 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2-lbs. bees with queen $2.75 ea. 
3-lbs. bees with queen 3.75 ea. 


Queens, untested at 80c each. 
OSCAR ARNOUVILLE 
Hamburg, La. 
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BEE SUPPLIES 
A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


MANUFPACTURERS—JOBBERS 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


ST LLLU LUE 


GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS 
IN SEASON 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Rockton, Penna. 


ls 
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FREE... 


A Sample Copy 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 


LOOK IT OVER 
YOU WILL LIKE IT 
A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 











American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the 
rabbit world—an illustrated monthly mag- 
azine of general | on educational features. 
1 year, 00; 3 2.00; sample 15c 


peer etd ‘Rabbit Journal 
DEPT. Ss. WARRENTON, MISSOURI 





Renew Your Subscription 
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I am only a beginner in beekeep- 
ing with two years’ experience. My 
problem is getting more honey and 
I would appreciate answers to the 
following questions: 

Should I clese the upper entrance 
in the spring when bees can fly or 
leave it open all year round? How 
can I tell the difference between a 
Caucasian and a Carniolan bee? 
Which size hive is better, the deep- 
frame hive or three M.D. small 
supers used as a hive? How many 
pounds of honey does a ten-frame 
deep super hold? What is the best 
way to store a few supers of honey 
for spring feed? What is proper 
placement of honey for winter feed? 

Charles Hofmann, Illinois 


Use of the upper entrance during 
a honeyflow is up to the individual. 
I don’t use an upper entrance but 
many beekeepers do. The upper en- 
trance provides ventilation in winter. 
I accomplish the same result by a 
different method. I use a frame the 
size of the hive made of % inch 
boards with three holes bored in the 
back which are covered with screen 
wire. This frame is put on the hive 
just under the lid and over a screen 
wire cover. The holes allow ventila- 
tion. All three are left open in sum- 
mer and two of them are closed for 
winter. 

Caucasians and Carniolans do re- 
semble each other and both are gen- 
tle. Carniolans are usually more 
gray in color, swarm easily and are 
great robbers. The Caucasians prop- 
olize the hive badly. If you have had 
both strains in the same yard for 
some time, and they were allowed 
to supersede their queens, the two 
strains are probably mixed by now 
and hard to tell apart. 

The size hive to use is up to the 
individual. I use standard ten-frame 
size for brood and food chambers. I 
leave my strong colonies in the two 
bodies for winter, with the top hive 
body full of cured honey and some 


honey and pollen in the bottom body. 
Weak colonies sometimes winter bet- 
ter in a single hive body. Strong 
colonies wintered in double hive 
bodies will come out stronger in the 
spring. For summer manipulation 
any size super may be used. 

The weight of a deep super will 
vary from 50 to 75 pounds when 
full of honey depending on the grade 
of honey and the way the bees have 
drawn out the comb. 

The honey I store for spring feed- 
ing is stacked in supers in a cool, 
dry place and closed at the top and 
bottom to keep mice and bugs out. 
Some sort of fumigant should be 
used to protect the combs from wax 
moth. 

The proper placement of honey 
for winter means to leave a frame 
of empty or partly empty comb in 
the center of the hive for the bees 
to cluster on. Full frames of cured 
honey should be assembled on both 
sides of the empty frame. If the 
bees cluster on a full frame of honey 
their warmth cannot penetrate the 
honey as it can the empty comb and 
if the cluster is separated it could 
mean the destruction of the bees 
during severe winter weather. All 
supers should be removed for win- 
ter and if the bees did not store 
enough honey in the two hive bodies 
the beekeeper should move combs of 
honey from the supers down into 
the two hive bodies to provide win- 
ter food. If honey is not available, 
feed the bees sugar sirup early 
enough in the fall for the bees to 
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by Frank E. McLaughlin 





have time to cure it. Add one 7/10 
grain sulfathiazole tablet to each 
gallon of sirup as a preventive of 
American foulbrood. 





I plan to start package bees in 
the spring and would like to know 
what to do if the bees supersede 
their queen. 


James P. Young, Tennessee 


In most cases, package bees are 
satisfied with their queen as long 
as she is not defective in any way. 
However, sometimes they do super- 
sede. On first inspection after hiv- 
ing the package you can tell if the 
bees have the desire to supersede. 
They will have drawn out super- 
sedure cells which are found some- 
where near the center of the comb. 
These cells are usually several days 
old before the bees kill the queen. 
Some bees are known to raise a 
young queen and permit the old 
queen to stay too. Thus mother and 
daughter are found in the hive to- 
gether for awhile but the old queen 
is eventually done away with. How- 
ever, this happens more often when 
the bees are superseding an old 
worn out queen. 


If drawn comb is used when hiv- 
ing packages it will help prevent su- 
persedure. This gives the queen a 
place to lay at once and the bees 
go right to work. When only found- 
ation is used to hive the package 
on, the bees sometimes blame the 
queen for not laying even though 
there are no cells to lay in. Bees 
must have honey to secrete wax to 
draw out foundation into comb. If 
they must be hived on foundation 
and no natural nectar is coming in, 
they should be fed sugar sirup. 


If supersedure cells are cut out 
soon after being started, the chances 
are that the queen will be accepted. 
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PACKAGE BEES 1952. 
We have enjoyed large demands the past season for our 


Fine Dadant Starline Hybrid Queens and our Popular Three- 
Banded Italians. 


Ree ba We solicit continued and further business. 


Let us book your 1952 package and queen orders now and watch 
this space for prices in later issues. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 








by Frank R. Shaw 
(University of Massachusetts) 
and Stanley B. Whitehead 
New, complete, fully illustrated — answers all vital 
questions of summer and winter management, health, 
bee anatomy, honey preparation. 
Price $3.50 — (postpaid if cash with order) 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 











@ QUEENS—PACKAGE BEES FOR 1951 @ 


ESTABLISHED 1383 


Maximum production is most easily assured with superior bees and queens. 
That’s one way we try to help you make money. Superior bees and queens is our 
motto at all times. We like to have 50 per cent deposit and balance before ship. 
ping date. We believe this is fair to all—as we like to plan and ship the day you 
want shipment. Price scale: 


Queens, any number $1.00—Tested Queens $2.00 
2-Ib. package and queen $3.00 any number 
3-lb. package and queen 4.00 any number 


THE VICTOR APIARIES Uvalde, Texas 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


If you are looking for CHEAP bees and queens do 
not write. If you are interested in QUALITY AND 
SERVICE ... 


— Write — 


WEAVER APIARIES, Navasota, Tex. 


BETTER BRED QUEENS THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


1952 will be a good year for those who are ready and purchase the best stock of 
bees. Our Better Bred Stock is among the best; has proven its merits for years. 
Let us book your order at the following prices: 
2 Ib. pkg. 
with queen 

$3.75 

3.50 

3.25 


Queens 

















HURRY 
for those 
Personally Reared 
Caucasian Queens. s 
Package Bees 


HOWARD WEAVER 
Navasota, Texas 











FRAME-GRIP—SEND NOW! 


This light modern tool is for easy_hand- 
ling and removal of premes from the bee 
hive. Orders promptly Bae Saaraton 
guaranteed. plus ise postage fee 


McCORD MFG. CO. 
Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, California 


Bright Yellow 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2 lbs. bees with queen $2.75 
3 Ibs. bees with queen 3.75 
Untested queens at 80c each 

Live delivery, health certificate, 
and satisfaction 


A. J. DUCOTE, Hamburg, La. 








ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 








HIVES and 
SUPERS 


Quality, the finest. 


Lumber full thickness, 
clear, soft pine. 


Aluminum for covers and 
frame rests. Rigid inner 
covers for long service 
included. 


Triple lock-corner frames. 


Price low. Write for 
new price list. 


eee 
The A. I. Root Company 


OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 











LADYLIKE 
CAUCASIAN 


bees and queens for 
1952 


Prices available about January 
Ist. Book orders early to avoid 
disappointment. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


Castleberry, Alabama 





Treat Your Hives With 


cuPRING 


Applied by brush, spray or dip to 
the bare yood. Cuprinol will 
grestiy lengthen the life of your 
ives by stopping rot. May be 
| nay + over. Does not offend 
ees. At hardware, paint and lum- 
ber dealers or direct. $4.70 gal.; 
$1.75 gt. Check or money order. 
No C.O.D.'s 


CUPRINOL Division, Darworth Inc. 
61 Maple St. Simsbury, Conn. 


STOPS ROT 














BEE WORLD 


Including 
APICULTURAL ABSTRACTS 
International scientific journal pub- 
lished monthly by the Bee Research 
Association and edited by 
Dr. Eva Crane 
Reports of research work, authorita- 
tive reviews of important beekeeping 
subjects, and Apicultural Abstracts, 
which consists of sumnnaries of all 
publications important to ekeepers 
and bee scientists, from more than 
thirty countries. Subscription $3 a yr. 
Apicul anaes Lee separately 


AMERICAN ‘BEE JOURNAL 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
Agents for U.S.A. and Canada 











BEES and QUEENS 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries 


Weslaco, Texas 


THRIFTY BEES 
3-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 


Write for 1952 ces on package 
bees queens. 

REMEMBER—THRIFTY BEES 

are GUARANTEED to PLEASE. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
PORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 
Breeders Since 1892 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 


you have 
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New Book on Bees ... 


Frank R. Shaw and Stanley B. 
Whitehead, both of the University 
of Massachusetts at Ambherst, are 
co-authors of a 170-page book with 
the title “Honey Bees and Their 
Management.” It is a clothbound 
volume with illustrations, designed 
primarily for the beginning beekeep- 
er but also filling the need for a 
manual on beekeeping. Included are 
discussions of beekeeping beginnings, 
bee behavior, handling in spring, 
the honeyflow, the harvest, and fall 
preparation and wintering. Other 
subjects treated are anatomy, 
diseases, queen rearing, spraying, 
honey and its virtues, honey plants, 
and pollination in general. There is 
a good bibliography included and it 
is a well written authoritative book. 


D. Van Nostrand Company of 
New York is the publisher and the 
price is $3.50. The book may be 
ordered from The American Bee 
Journal office or direct from the 
publisher. 





Dictionary of 
Beekeeping Terms . . 


This dictionary is edited by Dr. 
Eva Crane of the Bee World, with a 
foreword by Dr. O. Morganthaler. 
It is a 75-page clothbound book con- 
taining some 1500 terms of bee anat- 
omy and beekeeping practice, with 
smaller space devoted to words con- 
cerning honey plants, diseases and 
honey. The main section lists Eng- 
lish terms in alphabetical order with 
the corresponding French, German 
and Dutch equivalents juxtapused. 
There is an index of terms in the 
various languages. 


Such a book is almost indispens- 
able to the student and foreign read- 
er. The American Bee Journal will 
be glad to forward orders received 
for this book at a postpaid price of 
$1.00 which will include a Bee Re- 
search Handbook. 





A CONSTANT MARKET FOR 
YOUR BEESWAX 
DADANT’S, Hamilton, Illinois 





QUEENS 
AND 


PACKAGE BEES 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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Utah’s Extension Program 
For Insect Control and 
Pollination of Alfalfa 


“Insect Control and Pollination of 
the Alfalfa Seed Crop in the Delta 
Tract, Utah,” is the title of a re- 
cently issued 12-page mimeographed 
series, No. 76, Utah State Agricul- 
ture College, Extension Service, 
Logan, Utah. The authors of this 
publication are George F. Knowlton, 
Extension Entomologist, and Nathan 
T. Packer, Special Extension Agent. 

Everyone interested in alfalfa 
seed production, control of harmful 
insects, the use and application of 
insecticides, and pollinations, will 
find this publication interesting, in- 
formative, and of practical value. 

Briefly summarizing the history 
of insect control and pollination of 
Utah alfalfa after 1925 and through 
1947, the publication goes into great- 
er detail concerning the extension 
programs and results observed dur- 
ing 1948 through 1951. 

A request was made of the Utah 
State Agricultural College to hire a 
special extension agent to work with 
seed growers and beekeepers, under 
a general program as recommended 
by the staff and collaborators of the 
Legume Seed Research Laboratory. 
Growers and seed dealers agreed to 
defray travel expenses, and a special 
extension agent was hired. The 
program during 1948 and until June 
of 1950 was carried out by D. N. 
Allred, with the balance of the pro- 
gram being conducted by Nathan 
T. Packer. As a supplement to this 
report, a report is given of seed 
yields, as reported by 22 growers, for 
1951. This data was collected and 
prepared by Leon L. Hall who serv- 
ed as a special extension agent in 
the Uintah Basin. Yields of cleaned 
seed averaged 579.8 pounds per acre 
and ranged from a low of 337.5 to 
a high of 814.5 pounds to the acre. 
The extreme importance of exten- 
sion work in bringing about grower- 
beekeeper cooperation § is clearly 
shown. 


A CONSTANT MARKET 
FOR YOUR BEESWAX 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





Modern Beekeeping 


If are time to read, why 
_ not read the best? 


The Picture Bee Magazine 
210 Paducah, 


Box Kentucky } 
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JENSEN'S 
5) BEES AND QUEENS 
ner UB Again in 1952 


Pat. Off 

For many years we have sought ways and means of producing “BET- 
TER BEES.” More recently we have played an active role in Testing 
work of the American Bee Breeders Association. We have, and are 
continuing to take part in organizational work through support of 
State and National Associations looking to closer co-ordination of 
all segments of the bee industry 

One branch of beekeeping cannot be prosperous without affecting 
other branches directly or indirectly. None can stand alone. Let 
us unite in a common effort to put dignity into our profession. It 
is up to us to establish our own pattern; neither the Government nor 
any other agency can do it for us. 

Too long, many have sat idly by doing nothing constructive, but con- 
trariwise complaining of everything going to the bow-wows. The 
time has come for us to decide whether we sink or sail. Let us unite 
all our efforts for the LONG PULL ahead. 


Extending to one and all The Season's Greetings. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


Macon, Mississippi 
“The business QUALITY BUILT.” 











ORDER YOUR SUPPLIES NOW 


ALITY a: LOW COST 
QU fook Por This Sign Why don’t you figure out 
what your needs are going to 
be for this coming spring and 
send us your order now for 
shipment by freight. All costs 
including transportation have 
advanced and it will now pay 
C's De fee you more than ever to order 

early and by freight, pro- 

KELLEY—“The Bee Man” vided that your order 

amounts to more than sixty pounds. You may order at our 
1951 catalogue prices until February 15th. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 


Trade Mk. Reg 














CAUCASIANS UNLIMITED 
Unlimited in Quality Unlimited in Quantity 

In 1952, more than ever before, the largest shipper of quality 
Caucasian queens exclusively. Improved breeding stock and 
improved methods of queen rearing will help to insure more 
profit and pleasure in beekeeping when you buy Caucasians 
Unlimited. Quality and quantity with the kind of service 
you have a right to expect. 
Prices postpaid by Air Mail Less than 12 $1. 
12 to 49 Lm i 
5% discount on all orders received 50 to 99 1. 
with cash in full before March Ist. 100 to 499 1. 
500 or more 1, 


Package bees available in limited quantity at nominal prices. 


THOS. 8. DAVIS 


Route 7, Box 3914 Sacramento, Calif. 
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All Around The Bee Yard 


A glance out the window this 
morning discloses a bright, sunshiny 
winter day, with considerable snow, 
and with the temperature close to 
zero. For the past two days it snow- 
ed and then snowed again, and yes- 
terday the temperature was slightly 
over thirty-two. The bees likely shift- 
er about a bit as it had been mild 
for two or three days. The clusters 
which we now hope have reformed, 
perhaps slightly upward over stores, 
have tightened again but the hives 
should be comfortable as they are 
well banked with snow, often as good 
packing as that applied by man. 





“When the work’s all done this 
fall”——-most of us are familiar with 
that ditty. Ha! When the work's all 
done this fall? Fall has a habit of 


by G. H. Cale 


becoming winier without warning. 
About the first of November a blind- 
ing snow fell steadily for almost 
two days. Roads were no good. 
Many changes in human plans had 
to be made. And—the rest of the 
fall work is now left until spring. 
When spring comes, we'll finish. 
Or will we? I doubt it. I’m almost 
sure that the best way to do any- 
thing is when the need for it arises 
or when it is planned. Futures are 
most uncertain and that applies with 
most of life. It’s the day by day, 
steady, unremitting carry-on that 
shows satisfactory results. If it is 
not that way for you, then you are 
a better man than I am, Gunga Din. 





I hope you have a warm honey 
house or workshop or basement. If 
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If You Operate at Least 


500 Colonies 


It Will Pay You to 
Send Coupon 


A 


— i } 
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¢ LEAHYS OFFER YOU 


* Quality Bee Hives 
* Prompt Shipment 
* Over 60 Years Fair Dealings 


you can sort out your poor combs, 
go to it. If you have wax to render 
do it now. If you have equipment 
that should be repaired and painted, 
get at it. You will feel so much 
better when you have accomplished 
some of the jobs that there is sel- 
dom time for later. (Wish I could 
follow that advice myself). 


There has been so much pessimism 
among so many beekeepers that it 
is warming now to find some change 
in sentiment. Lately there has been 
an unusual number of large com- 
mercia! beekeepers visiting us and 
most of them exude an air of pros- 
perity and a look forward that shows 
they find their business perhaps as 
good as like that. It helps 
me. I have been accused of singing 


any. I 


< 


for FREE Copy 


of Bulletin 100A, which 
shows how you can 
save real time and 
money with a 


* Low Prices 


Write for our new 1952 
Catalogue today 


LEAHY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 269 
Higginsville, Mo. 


Bogenschutz Uncapper 








C-Bee Company 331 Union Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Please send my free copy 


of Bulletin 100A describing 
the Bogenschutz Honey 


Uncapper 


Name 
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the blues, mostly because my mar- 
keting has been unwise and my debts 
heavy. But, unlike many others, at 
least I never even entertained the 
thought of quitting. I don’t have 
quite the number of bees I did; per- 
haps I should have more. One man 
from Montana, also in debt, says 
he pulled out of debt in two years, 
not by keeping fewer bees, but by 
keeping more. Two crops saw him 
in the clear. 





In my day dreaming, often the 
hope rises that it may sometime 
soon be possible to make better use 
of my bees. I would like to produce 
honey for firm orders, so much bulk 
and extracted for one man who is 
fit to be my marketing agent. In 
other words his business is selling 
honey (and often he may also have 
his own bees); mine producing 
honey. If we can get together, I'll 
be a preferred partner since I will 
be producing what he wants in the 
amount he wants, of the kind he 
wants. A few “partners” like that 
and I can cut my cloth for next 


is 


season accordingly 
ing). 


(the Lord will- 





Then too, I'd like some farmer- 
partner producing seed or fruit, or 
both, so I can help them with their 
products for a part of the gain. 
Wouldn't it be fun (and hard work) 
to go to the orchard in spring, the 
honeyflow in summer, and the seed 
when the off. And don’t 
say that it can’t be done. The rea- 
son it is not done much likely 
to be the same reason I am not 
doing it. I’m just too content to let 
things go along in the path I am 
used to. In other words this dream 
could be realized if I'd work at it 

While we are close to that idea of 
producing honey for a particular de- 
mand or market, I know one food 
firm that wants honey each year of 
a certain flavor and body. They de- 
mand a mixed noney, part from fall 
sources and part from clovers. Most 
of us would not be willing to put 
our bees where approximately the 
right amounts of each kind of honey 
could be obtained; blended the 
customer; delivered in cans 
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YORK’S 
Package Bees and Queens for 
1952 





We are now booking orders 


service. 


press. 
orders now. 





Jesup, Georgia 





Quality Bred Italians 


ready to serve you during the coming sea- 
son with the highest quality and the best of 
Our large number of colonies en- 
ables us to give your order prompt attention 
and shipment by truck, parcel post, or ex- 
Information on prices and shipping 
details will be announced later. 


The Strain Preferred by Leading 
Honey Producers 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
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Buy your bees 


Book your 


Club 
truck. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


As your thoughts go to the New Year in 
beekeeping let us offer our help. We stand 
ready to supply those high quality 


PACKAGE BEES 
headed either by our regular stock queens 
or Kelleys Island Hybrids. 
as you would your farm seed. The 
best is the cheapest regardless of price 


to have the best 


Our prices will be 
Watch the 


“They Produce” 


orde 
savings 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


P. O. Box 133 


FSS OOD 


cleaned through bolting cloth or 
screen; entirely liquid, with a water 
content just How many of us 
would serve such a customer, year 
by It happens that this 
one company has just signed a con- 
tract for 36,000 pounds for 1952. 
This year they paid 12c for the 
honey Don’t ask me, since I can’t 
break a confidence; just me 
that it and durn it not 
I that got the order 
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year? so 


believe 
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It’s a America 
We big, so rich 
cent, powerful that 
don’t interest us much. 
up the magnificent amount of 1.78 
pounds of honey a (that is if 
every one gets the right share At 
home we eat from sixty to one hun- 
dred pounds a year). Meanwhile 
Canada, near enough for us to be 
well aware of this nation as an in- 
teresting neighbor, eats from three 
to four pounds of honey per person 
each year. And that because, in 
Canada, the beeman is on his toes 
Also honey in the bulk container 
up there is now worth about 14c 


great we live in 
so compla- 
other folks 


Here we eat 
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Moultrie, Ga. 
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Packages SUNKIST Queens 


We are now offering the Dadant Starline hybrid queens. 
The Starline are bred for production and disease resistance. 
We have also our regular Italians—a favorite for years. 
Order your bees and queens now. Parcel post or Express. 


enna, LGaeens oo moe 2-lb. w/q 3-Ib. w/q 
$3.50 $4.50 


*: © 1.35 3.25 4.20 
0.95 1.30 3.00 3.90 


SUNKIST BEE COMPANY 


ms. . with 
ne Queens 
Add %: 

Ad 


Add 35c 
Convent, La. 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
1.9 10 - 99 100 up 

$2.75 $2.65 $2.50 

3.70 3.60 3.45 


-75 -70 
and full weight packag« 


2 > pkg. with queen 
31 kg. with queen 
irice rge queens 

We guarantee you nice 
early for your preferred date 


MITCHEEL’S APIARIES 


large 1952 queens Order 


Box 391, Bunkie, La. 
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‘ELLETT'S FINE BOOKS - “all aed. 


Grace your library with these fine books written by the late Frank 
Pellett: 

AMERICAN HONEY PLANTS, 460 pg., 
$6.00 

HOW TO ATTRACT BIRDS, 150 pg., cloth — $2 
A LIVING FROM BEES, 310 pg., cloth — $2.50 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN BEEKEEPING, cloth — $2.50 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 
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200 flower illustrations, 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Hamilton, Illinois 


Jarvis Articles on Honey and Health 


The series of articles by Dr. Jarvis on honey as an infinence on bodily health 
have been so popalsr and request for reprints so —_ that we have com 
most of these 


a YL. a series of nine sheets, some sheets con 
some only one article. These reprints are euullathe ¢ = follows: 
NO. 1 


Use of Honey to Relieve Migraine 
Use of Honey to Produce Sleep 
NO. 2 New Use of Honey for Children 
Use of Honey in Feeding the Growing Child 
NO. 3 
NO. 4 
. 5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


bined 
two, and 


Business Executive 

Use of Honey Durin Lc eenenay 

Honey, a Medicinal 

Use of Honey in infant F Feedin 

Use of Honey when the Child Is Cutting Teeth 

The Use of Honey in Allergy 

Use of Cappings and Honey in Sinusitis 
PRICES — ALL PRICES POSTPAID 

Single Copy 5c; 10—25c; 65—$1.00; 100—$1.50; 500—$6.00; 1,000—$11.00 
Be sure to stipulate by number the reprint you want and 

send all orders direct to 


How to Age Slowly With the Aid of Honey 
Honey, the Ideal Food Supplement 
Use of Honey in Prevention of Polio 
Use of Honey in Maintaining the Efficiency of the 
NO. 
NO. 
NO. 
NO. 
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ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? 


We render old combs, cappings, and slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam wax 
presses get every available ounce a yh. out of this material. Send for terme. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois 


George W. Bohne . . . 

Occasionally we find a person in 
a group who gives verve to the 
meeting and skillfully raises a ques- 
tion to create that discussion on 
which any good meeting at least is 
premised. George Bohne, of Luling, 
Louisiana was such a man. He and 
his delightful wife were present at 
most of the southern conferences 
and other southern meetings in the 
last 25 to 30 years. They added a 
charm which it hard to imitate 
or replace. 

Mrs. Bohne died 
ago. Mr. Bohne passed away on 
December 4, 1951, at the age of 79 
years. His has been an active and 
useful life and we who knew him 
are the better for the friendship. 
Louisiana beekeeping likewise prof- 
ited by his teachings. 
for the bee 
years. 
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several years 


Bohne wrote 


magazines for many 





New Cornell Bulletin 

“Beekeeping,” a 20-page bulletin 
by E. J. Dyce, was issued in August, 
1951 by the College Extension Serv- 
ice of Cornell University Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Sources of information and study 
and beekeeping organizations are 
listed, followed by a discussion of 
practical management including 
starting with bees, equipment, hand- 
ling, diseases and pests, seasonal 
management, queen rearing, and so 
forth. 

There are approximately 
thousand beekeepers in New York 
with 175,000 colonies producing 10 
million pounds of honey and 175,000 
pounds of beeswax annually. 


at 
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From the British Bee Journal 
comes the statement that the British 
Board of Trade has refused to per- 
mit the importation of bees from the 
United States. The reason is that in 
the number of samples examined for 
disease, over fifty per cent of them 
were found to have Nosema. 





A Gift for His Majesty... 

During the recent illness of His 
Majesty, the King of England, he 
was presented with a gift of English 
honey to hasten his convalescence. 
A group of beekeepers including C. 
C. Tonsley, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, delivered the gift to Buck- 
ingham Palace. This was London 
honey, produced by bees living on 
the roof of the British Bee Journal 
office next to Dr. Johnson's house in 
Gough Square. 
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Support Program 


At the invitation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, fourteen from 
the beekeeping industry were in 
Washington, December 10 to 12, 1951, 
to discuss with officials conditions 
within the industry, the operation of 
government programs to date, and 
to make suggestions and requests 
relative to the 1952 program. Present 
in Washington for the conference 
were Clarence L. Bensen of Arizona, 
Walter Sagunsky of Montana, Clar- 
ence Langley of Minnestota, How- 
ard Schmidt of Michigan, Henry 
Schaefer of Wisconsin, Glenn Gib- 
son of Oklahoma, Henry Hanson of 
Iowa, E. H. Adee representing 
Nebraska and Wyoming, Nelson 
Ross representing Texas, the Amer- 
ican Bee Breeders’ Association and 
the Southern Conference, Burel Lane 
of New York, Roy A. Grout of Illi- 
nois, M. D. Myers, Jr. of Virginia, 
Mr. Orr of Ohio, and Glenn O. Jones 
of the American Beekeeping Feder- 
ation. 

Representing some 25 states and 
approximately two-thirds of the 
total honey production in the United 
States, the group was unanimous in 
asking for a loan and purchase- 
agreement program at the producer 
level, a support level of 75 per cent 
of parity, one price level country- 
wide, on-the-farm loans for produc- 
ers needing additional warehouse 
facilities, and that those participat- 
ing in the export and diversion sub- 
sidy programs be required to pay the 
support level for all honey purchased 
by them. A strong case was pre- 
sented that the minimum support 
level is not sufficient to maintain 
beekeeping, and that the present 
program is resulting in too much 
honey moving to the government and 
out of normal channels of market- 
ing. 

The case of the beekeeping in- 
dustry was received by U.S.D.A. of- 
ficials with sincere interest, and a 
complete record of the meeting will 
be available in the near future. No 
decision on the 1952 price support 
operations will be made by the De- 
partment until sometime after the 
Dallas meeting of the Federation in 
mid-January, but it is the desire of 
the Department to issue the 1952 
program well in advance of the be- 
ginning of the 1952 marketing sea- 
son, pial 1, 1952. 





Renew Your Subscription 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


Order packages and queens now and be assured of 
delivery just when you want them. 


4 Dadant Starline Hybrids *** Our Regular Stock 
Ree. i No increase in prices, write for price list. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS oe Chipley, Florida 





MACY ELECTRIC UNCAPPING KNIFE 
No. 101 with Thermostat 
No. 102 with Control Box 
Price $16.80 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO., Licensed Mfr. 


2008 S. SEPULVEDA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


LESS WORK 
MORE PROFITS 
Now used everywhere 
as essential equipment 
Sixteen styles to fit any 
standard frame. Write 
for details, prices. 


STOLLER « gg ° 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
(Italians) 
Let us plan with you for 1952 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Georgia 














Gaspard’s Quality Italian Queens and Package Bees 


We are now booking orders for spring 1952. Live delivery guaranteed 
and a health certificate accompanies each shipment. 10% books your 
order, balance 10 days before shipping date. A young laying queen in 
every package. Same prompt service is given to orders for one or 
one thousand packages. 

2-lb. pkg. with queen $3.00 4-lb. pkg. with queen $4.50 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 3.80 5-lb. pkg. with queen 5.60 

Queens — $1.00 


10% discount on 25 packages or more. For comb packages add $1.10 per comb. 


GASPARD BEE CoO. Hessmer, La. 








ANEW YEAR... 


Promises a brighter future for the beekeeping industry. 
Anticipate your needs early and book your order now. 


SYNOTT & CAMERON Lena, South Carolina 











PACKAGE BEES “GULF BREEZE” QUEENS 


Time is here to place your order. We can supply from one 
package to a TRUCK load, so write us NOW for open dates. 
Refer to Dun & Bradstreet for our rating. That is important. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 





Bee tives on BARGES! 


To harvest Florida’s famed Tupelo honey, many beekeepers use river barges 
in remote sections for transferring bee hives up and down the Apalachicola River. 
moving their colonies according to the season to get the fine flavor secreted by the 
gum tree blossom. 





Uniquely favored by a mild climate and thousands of acres of clover and varied 
blossoms, Florida ranks fifth in the nation in number of bee colonies with over 
218,000 colonies located throughout the state. Orange blossom, Palmetto-Gallberry 
and Tupelo accounted for a large portion of 15,620,000 pounds of honey produced 
in Florida last year. 


It will pay you to find out more about Florida’s future in bee cultivation. Write 
State of Florida for a beautifully illustrated booklet entitled “Farm Opportunities 
in Florida.” Fill in and mail coupon today. 


i STATE OF FLORIDA @ 5109G COMM. BLDG 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Name____ — 
Farming Interest . 
RM IN es Address 


R°WA 


or R.F.D. No 


City " State 
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Crop and Market 


by M. G. Dadant 


How Is Honey Selling? 

There has been an improvement 
in the sale of honey, although in 
most instances sales are still con- 
sidered from slow to fair. How- 
ever, we believe there is a sale im- 
provement over a year ago and no 
doubt former channels of trade are 
being re-opened quite satisfactorily. 
Sales have been especiaily good 
throughout the Central West and 
across the South, and pretty gener- 
ally sales reflect a good attitude. In 
the Canadian provinces, sales have 
been exceptionally good, no doubt 
encouraged by the efforts of the 
Canadian Council which is especially 
to be commended. 


Per Cent Sold 

Here again we are quite agreeably 
surprised at the amount of honey 
that is already sold, ranging from 
30 per cent to as high as 90 per cent 
out of the hands of producers and in 
many cases sold. It may not be an 
unmitigated blessing because in a 
number of instances honey has been 
sold through the government pro- 
grams, not leaving sufficient in 
many communities to take care of 
local demands. This could no doubt 
have been obviated by a loan plan 
on honey whereby the individual pro- 
ducer could have obtained loans 
closeby and then used up some of 
the honey for local sales whenever 
the individual supply ran out. Again 
we find that the Canadian provinces 
are as well situated or better than 
our own states in the amount of 
honey of the new crop which has 
already been disposed of. We are 
inclined to think that perhaps the 
estimates put out by the govern- 
ment on the total crop of honey in 
the neighborhood of 250,000,000 
pounds has been exaggerated or that 
the government perhaps has not 
taken into consideration some reduc- 
tion in the number of bees avail- 
able as will be mentioned later on. 


Honey Sufficient to Supply 
Year Round Demand 

In the eastern states and in the 
Central West, there seems to be a 
feeling that local suppliers have 
kept sufficient honey to take care 
of the year round supply. Farther 
west and in the South it does look 
like there would be a shortage of 
honey and this applies pretty much 
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over the South excepting in the 
state of Florida where there has 
been an excess and no doubt will 
be as long as the heavy produc- 
tion noted in the past two years 
keeps up. It is in the prairie states, 
however, that most reports come 
that there will be insufficient honey 
and to some extent this applies also 
to California where heavy 
were made under the government 
programs. 


sales 


Honey Prices 

No change in jobbing honey prices 
particularly. The prices seem to fol- 
low pretty closely the support price 
of 10.1 cents for white and approxi- 
mately 1 cent for amber. On 
white honey, some are being paid 
as high as 11 and 12 cents f. o. b 
shipping point, with the general run 
of about 10% cents to 11 cents. 

In the Canadian provinces, the 
prices appear to be from 14 to 16 
cents for white and 12 to 14 for 
amber honey. 

Very little bulk comb is being pur- 
chased now for repacking, but such 
sales as are being made are on 
the basis of approximately 20 cents 
per pound, with comb honey in sec- 
tions running from $7.20 to $9.50 
per case. 


less 


Reduction in 

The question as to whether or not 
beekeepers are reducing their num- 
ber of colonies is answered yes and 
no. In the case of beekeepers who 
have been doing most of their work 
themselves, or have 
the answer is pretty generally no 
On the part of large producers, how- 
ever, who have to hire help and are 
faced with other expenses in 
yard operations, there has 
general tendency to reduce colonies 
or at least not to make up 
or in the third place to reduce num- 
bers by culling out all combs and 
running fewer colonies which can be 
operated by the owner except for a 
short time during 
sons. 

This is not entirely the rule, be- 
cause in the southern there 
is no tendency to reduce and in 
many cases the tendency is to in- 


Colony Numbers 


fewer colonies 


out 


been a 


losses 


extracting sea- 


areas 
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crease operations, largely because of 
the influx of extra nectar from the 
vetch, crimson clover, and Hubam 
clover which are making additional 
production even though the Hubam 
this year was a partial failure 

It is in these southern areas also 
that the desire for more bees has 
been noted on account of the neces- 
sity for pollination. Similarly, this 
is the some of the western 
sections particularly California 
where there is a decided tendency 
to increase colonies 

One report 
that there is 
there may be a 
next year on 
that the O.P.S 
ing the 
colonies 


case in 


comes 
the 


from Oregon 
possibility that 
decided reduction 
account of the fact 
has been investigat- 
increase in rental price on 
and is reported to be in- 
clined to “crack down” on any prices 
quoted above the 1950 rental charge 
This has provoked such indignation 
on the part of beekeepers who are 
hard put to make a profit that many 
are talking of going completely out 
of the pollination business. 

In the Canadian provinces, there 
is a general tendency to 
over the 1949-50 numbers, not par- 
ticularly through the purchase of 
extra equipment but merely by fill- 
ing up old equipment which had been 
left vacant during the slump of the 
market in 1949-50. 


increase 


How Much 
The amount of reduction depends 
entirely upon the individual. Reports } 
are as high as one-third to one- 
half the colonies being dropped out 
of production. In many other cases, 
however, it is the desire to sell 
out to someone else rather than con- 
tinue on the present basis, or to 
lease bees, or not to replace losses 
We believe as one southern report 
er states, however, that much of the 
loss is being made up by new men 
going into the business and particu- 
larly by those interested in pollina- 
tion. Pollination is catching on much 
better in the West and South than 
in the East and Central South, or 
rather it is attracting the seed 
growers’ attention to the point where 
bees are demanded. Should the ten 
dency to a reduction in colonies co 
tinue, it appears that very soon it 
is going to have a decided influence 
on the pollination of 
legumes, vegetables 


Reduction 


various 
fruits 


our 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


QUEENS OUR SPECIALTY—Italians, 0c 

each; Carniolans, $1.25 each; Caucasian, 
$1.00 each. All queens shipped by Air Mail 
and guaranteed to please. Walter D. Lev- 
erette, Bx. 364, Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


THREE BANDED Italian bees and queens 
for 1952. Vrite for prices. Alamance 
Bee Ph... Tl, Graham, N. C 


YANCEY HUSTLERS for 1952 

and queens, ready April ist. Thre yand 
Italians, bred for business. Overweight 
packages; spring reared queens; all guar- 
anteed to please. Caney Valley Apiaries, 
Bay City, Texas. 


Packages 


CAUCASIAN BEES—2-lb. pkg. $3.00; 
pkg. $4.00. Queens $1.00 each "titers 
Brothers, Greenville, Ala 


YELLOW_ ITALIAN 
ees Satisfaction 
grown Route 1 


QUEENS 
guaranteed 
Asheboro, N. C 


Packag« 
Oo. E 


FOR SALE 


BEES FOR LEASE AND SALE—Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Nebraska. Contact 
Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—Full sets (twelve 
American Bee Journal for the years 19 

15, 16, 19, 1921, 22, 29, 1936, 37, 98, 39, 1942, 

43 for $1.50 a year while they last. Foreign 

postage 50c a year extra. American Bee 

Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


numbers) 


yment. One 


STANDARD 10-frame bee equi 
sel Smalley 


or a thousand hives. Russe 
Beaver, Iowa 


THREE HUNDRED COLONIES 

Italians, ten-frame, two 

tupelo, titi, gallberry locations 
= jueen mating boxes 
Dowling, Valdosta, Ga 


certified 
supers good 

Also thres 
with combs 


FOR SALE—Senior Brand cappings melter 
almost new, $65.00. 4-fra 

matic reversible extractor 

frame empty 95% hive bodies 

4000 standard 9% frames saw 

solid bottom, $8.50 hundred f.o.b. A 

Chenovick, 825 Helena, Helena, Montana 


FOR SALE 6. 
ae for 
ease nplete 
storage 


colonies of bees 

200 colonies. Free 
equipment for extracting 
paste urizing and bottling in good 
condition. Must move out state Wwil- 
liam A. Wilcox, Rt. No. 1, Box 160, Hales 
Corners, Wis 


FOR SALE—500 colonies bees, all or 
For pring delivery young queens 
inspected Write tox X c/o Americ = 


3ee Journal 


_ 
Sta 


HONEY and BE ESW AX > WANTED 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, 
Onsted. Michigan. 


honey, white or 
State price in first 
Washington St., 


WANTED Extracted 
light amber, in 60's. 
letter. Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. 

Bloomington, Illinois. 


HONEY 
sample. 
Sawyer, 


AND WAX WANTED 
Advise uantity. 
2425 Hunter St. 


Mail 
Bryant & 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 


ILIONEY WANTED—All grades and vari- 

eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 1360 Produce Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 


CASH PAID for all grades of honey 

samples, stating amount 
each grade. Schultz Honey 
Wisconsin 


Send 
available in 
Farms, Ripon, 


40 


WANTED-—All grades comb and extracted 

honey > or small amounts. uote 
price in letter. Mail sample. cin, 
Honey C 4308-10-12 E. Truman Road, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and cur- 

rent quotations on rendered beeswax. 
Any amount from one pound up bought. 
If you have 25 pounds or more, save 5 
by letting us work it into foundation for 
you. Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ken- 
tucky 


honey and wax. 
Alexander Co. 


CARLOADS or less of 
Send sample and price. 
819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


COMB and EXTRACTED HONEY wanted. 
ruck_or carload lots. Contact Victor 
Honey Farms, Josephine, Texas. 


WANTED—Comb te cut and white 
Mail samples ‘ole 
Piedmont Ave Oakland, 


grades. 
Honey Co 4460 
California 


HONEY at support price delivered our 
plant Chandler, Oklahoma. We hope you 

ean sell it for more If not, send sample 

to Old Taylor Honey Co., Harlan, Iowa 


HONEY FOR SALE 


CLOVER EXTRACTED HONEY in sixties. 
Ralph Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


NEW CROP OF HONEY shipped daily 

from producer in Florida. Pure orange 
blossom, 5-Ib. oe $2.25. Pure Foride cut 
comb honey. C.0.D. 
orders; all 
Raley, Box 1610, 


ANY GRADE — any amount. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio 


pail $2.75. 
shipments prepaid. E R. 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 


HONEY—Extra white, 
60's. Truck or 
Fertile, Minn 


HONEY — White, predominantly 

Strained and heated, ready for bottling. 
Good clean white honey in new sixties, 
l6c per lb. 5 sixties or more, 15c per Ib 
F.O.B. Louisville, Ky. Lose Brothers, Inc., 
204-206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville 2, Ken- 
tucky 


sweet clover in new 
carlots. Parent Apiaries 


clover 


IOWA HONEY—One can or 
Russell D. Smalley, 


truck 
Beaver, Iowa 


ns ee ROVE 
W. Sowin- 


loads 


ORANGE, PALMETTO 
honey in new sixties 
ski, Ft. Pierce, Florida 


FANCY GRADE tupelo-gallberry 


comb pound size, any 
Vv Dowling Valdosta, Ga 


and 
ate 


chunk 
amount. A 


600 lbs. white clover 
to come after the 
Keister, Rt. 1, Monroe 


HEAVY BODIED amber honey. one 
or a truck load. Clyde Ro 
ville, Mo 


comb honey 3uyer 
honey Mrs. Grace 
Wisconsin 


Sixty 
berts, Moores- 


FOR SALE—150 cases of 
W. Miller Pipe r City Til 


comb honey. L 


FOR SALE—200 cases buckwheat 
honey Edgar Williams, Pierpont 
FANCY CLOVER 
in 60-lb. cans 

Ohmert Bee Farms 


comb 
Ohio. 


HONEY 15c per pound 
Please order from ad 
Dubuque, Iowa 


honey 
Iowa 


clover 
City, 


0) cans white 
Apharion Webster 


Sueper 


SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


YOUR WAX WORKED into quality medi- 
um brood foundation for 23c pound; 100 


pounds, $18.00 Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


BEE SUPPLIES of all kinds. Write for 

free catalogue. Hodgson Bee Supplies 
Limited, — 3th Avenue, New Westmin- 
ster, B.C., Canada. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATA- 

LOGUE PUBLISHED (64 pages) free 
for the asking. Big factory manufacturin 
a complete line wooden goods, comb 
foundation, metal goods, veils and gloves, 
carloads in stock, daily shipments, save 
7 VALTES 7 KELLEY CO., PADU- 

KENTUC 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HEADQUAR- 
TERS for Bee Supplies. Make our facil- 
ities your “Trading Post. Complete 
stocks, See our Bulletin Board for Budget 
Bargains. The Diamond Match Compeny. 
1300 Produce St., Los Angeles 21, Calif 


FOR CHRYSLER all! steel electric welded 
queen excluders in the U.S.A. 

Prairie View Honey Co., 13303—13th St. 

Detroit 6, Michigan. Ask for circular E. 2 


sizes 
win- 
Roscoe F. 


BEE SUPPLIES—Tin packages, 10 

glass jars, paper shipping supplies, 
dow cartons and other items. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. 


THE ONLY COMB FOUNDATION PLANT 
in the East. We sell foundation, work 

your wax, render combs and cappings 

Robinson’ s Wax Works, Rt. No. 3, Auburn, 
New York. 


BUILD UP YOUR 
the honeyflow 
and get the benefit 
George Adelhardt 


BEES with heat for 
Write for information 
from my experiments 
Libertyville, Ill 


FOR SALE—Filter 
various types for 
Cellulo Co., Sandusky 


filter 
filtering 
Ohio 


presses. 


paper 
honey 


WANTED 


WANTED Com of Dr. Bodog F. Beck's 

book, “Bee Venom Therapy,” for a col- 
lector. He is willing to pay $6.00 for the 
book. If interested, mail to American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 


BEES FOR LEASE 
nance expenses 
Zee Journal 
WANTED 
tractor, any 
ron, N. ¥ 


Share crop, we fi 
Box 42, c/o American 


Root 8-frame 
condition. M 


reversible ex 
Melvin, Celo- 


POSITION AND HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Man to 

yards in the South for 
Must be honest, sober, able to assume re- 
sponsibility and good worker State age, 
experience, wages expected All replies 
confidential Reply Box 4, care American 
Bee Journal 


MAN pet tela s 


operate out- 
package bees 


Man to help in queen 
and pac kage bee production coming sea- 
son. No drinkers P pay prevailing” 
wages. References ¢ Howard Weav- 
er, Navasota, Texas 


MAN TO HELP in package and queen 

yards in South and production of honey 
in Minnesota. Reference required, married 
man preferred Experience not necessary 
Must e to drive truck. Year round 
job if Walter Orange & Sor 
Agricola 


HELP WANTED-—Skilled 

package bee and queen 
our extensive operations 
apply We have good bees and good 
equipment to work witl State qualifica 
tions. Wages commensurate with experi 
ence and ability Jensen's Apiaries, Ma 
con, Miss 


WANTED 
Word 


EXPERIENCED MAN to manage apiary 

Must understand use of hot room. Give 
references. Must be sober and honest, re- 
liable, industrious. Dr. Clark, Newell, So 
Dak 


WANTED—Capable 
er Must give 
ters furnished 
nent position 
Bond Hill 


and semi-skilled 
rearing help in 
No boozers need 


Good experienced beeman 
Apiaries, Box 512, Maxwell, Calif 


experienced beekeey 

references a iving quar 

Good salary nd a perma- 
Farr, 4851 P. add ck Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


American Bee Journal 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs 
balance 


embodying color 
and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc 


simplicity, 
Wisconsin 


WANTED— Experienced beeman for honey 
production in Midwest. Good salary 
share basis. or both. Must be able-bodied 
active, good truck driver, no draftee. Ad 
dress Box 100, American Bee Journal 


SEEDS AND TREES 


HONEY PLANTS—New 

request Everflowering locust trees 
some new forage crops: attractive peren- 
nials, some for naturalizing; unusual new 
plants. Of fifty good honey plants fea- 
tured—something you can use for small 
area or large Pellett Gardens, Atlantic 
Iowa. 


TWO NEW EVERBEARING strawberries 

that test yielded 11,000 and 7,000 quarts 
per acre, first year. Large complete cata- 
log FREE. Stromer & Son Nursery, Box 
116-A, New Buffalo, Michigan 


BRILLIANT Everbearing strawberry, 7,000 

quarts per acre first year RED-RICH 
everbearing strawberry bore 11,000 quarts 
Complete catalog FREE. South Michigan 
Nursery, Box 60-A, New Buffalo, Michigan 


EVERFLOWERING LOCUST (Robinia 
semperfilorens) trees 5-7 foot each $3.75 

three for $7.50, postpaid bok og back 

for mailing); 4-5 foot, each $3.25; 3 foot 

each $2.75, postpaid THORNLESS HON 

EY LOCUST 12-18 iinch per 25, $2.50; 18- 

24 inch, per 25, $3.35 postpaid. 1952 HON- 

EY wens a atalog By Immediate 

will re e ARRINGTON 

HARDY. “ASTERS i Est. 1908. 1 

LET COUNTY NURSERY. St 

Minn 


1952 catalogue on 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Do : you find it diffi- 
cult to secure information about sheep 
sheep ranching methods? The 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches 
sheepmen with more information of 
range sheep than any magazine published. 
Subscription $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San An- 
gelo, Texas 


KNOW interesting facts 

bees of India through the 
JOURNAL, published in 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, 
Dist. Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable 
from them. Subs. Rs. 7/-or 10 Shillings 
or $2.25 per annum. Single copy Rs. \-s. 
1/9 or 49 cents (international money or- 
der). Payment in mint postage stamps of 
your country accepted 


NEED EXTRA MONEY? 
friends Wonderful 


RANCH MAGAZINE— 


concerning the 
INDIAN BEE 
English by the 


Show your 
Regal line of All-Oc- 
ecasion Greeting Cards. Over 100 beautiful 
assortments to choose from. Also Exclu- 
sive Stationery unobtainable elsewhere 
No experience necessary Your profit up 
to 100% plus bonus. Write for free samp- 
les. Sales kit on approval. Regal Greet- 
ing Card Co., Dept. 1, Ferndale, Michigan 


Dadant’s for Honey Labels 
—Send for complete catalog 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 
grades. 

C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


January, 1952 








Extra heavy packages — 


Positively no drones 


Write 





Leather Italian or GPPAnr, 


my 


Trans” 


i 
Caucasian Queens and Bees j \ \ 
is LINE 


) Queens clipped, painted, and 


for prices on packages and queens 
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The Rich Honey Farms 


Jeanerette, 


Louisiana 


Dadant’s Starline Hybrids 





air mailed at no extra cost 





WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 
Subaaet top $1.50 per year, $2.25 two 
three years In combination 
with. ‘American Bee Journal $2.50 per year 
Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 
keeping and all the new about Canada 
and Canadian markets. You cannot afford 
to be vet as the most up-to-date infor- 
— in these days of great changes. 
le we, free. Address W. ERN 
Caw aD EEKEEPER, 211 Affieck Build- 
ing, te, Manitoba, Canada. 


KEEP PERMANENTLY YOUR FILES OF 
The American Bee Journal 


In a clothbiuder that will hold a full year 

of your jouraals. ooks just like a book 

and loo! = a ee book case or on the 

py BR. f= Fy a= easily when you 
it. We guaranteed to re- 

ro ~y 7>--4 if not satisfied. Price 

postpaid in U. S. A. $1.50. 

THE AMERICAN BEE govamat 
Hamilton, Illinois 


BE WEATHERWISE 


Follow the daily rainfall with a 
tumbler type rain gauge. Accurate 
and freeze proof—complete with 
bracket for mounting on fence post 
or pole. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Dadant & Sons, Ine. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
THE OuLY EERKLY, BEE 
JOURNAL THE WORLD 
Subscription $4.00 annum 

payable in advance 
Seep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 











NEISES 


HONEY EXTRACTING 
and 
BOTTLING EQUIPMENT 
Mf’d. and For Sale by 
THE NEISES CO. 
Box 249, Marshfield, Wis. 











ROOT BEE SUPPLIES 


HONEY PRODUCER AND 
PACKER’S SUPPLIES 


Michigan Bee & Farm Supply 
Box 7, 510 N. Cedar, Lansing, Michigan 
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“Honey 
in the Comb” 


By Carl E. Killion 


Have you ordered your copy of 
this book? Do not delay! 
Order now and prepare to pro- 
duce the kind of honey the pub- 
lic wants. Honey in the comb 
finds a ready market. It is the 
finest quality that gets the 
premium price. This book should 
help you produce that kind of 

honey. 


Price of the book is $3 postpaid. 


Killion & Sons Apiaries 
Paris, Illinois 
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ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES&QUEENS 
for 1952 


We are now booking orders for 
Spring Delivery. 


GIRARDEAU APIARIES 


Tifton, Georgia 


NYISYONYWO 
Nothing more for this 
season. 

D. T. WINSLETT 


7736 Auburn Road 
Citrus Heights, Calif. 


eee 











ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEENS 
E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


MOREAUVILLE, LA. BOX 33 


ee ee ee een 





Renew Your Subscription 
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Aeppler Co., C. W 
American Bee Journal 
American Rabbit Journal 
Arnouville 
Bee World 
Beekeepers Magazine 
Bessonet Bee Co 

Blue Bonnet Apiaries 
Bordelon Apiaries, B. J 
Bordelon Apiaries, E. J 
British Bee Journal 
Burleson & Son, T. W 
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Dadant & Sons 
Davis, Thos. S 
Ducot« 
Florida Bee 
Florida, state of 
Forehand & Sons, W. J 
Foster Apiaries 

yaron Bee Co 


( 
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Ad 


Hann, Albert G 
Harper, Carlu 
Oscar 
Head, 8S. J 

Honey Sales Co 


Jackson Apiaries 


Killion & Sons 
Leahy Mfg. Co. 
Lewis Co., G. B 
Little Apiaries 
Lohman Bee Co 
Lott Bee Co 
Lotz Co., August 
McCord Mfg. Co 


‘alvert Apiaries 

‘arolina Honey Co 

‘aucasian Apiaries 

‘*-Bee Company 

‘over Bee Farms 

‘ountry Bookstore 

‘uprinol Div. Darworth, In 

‘utts & Sons, J. M 37 

Inside front cove 
83 Miller & Co., 

Alvin J 

and Honey Co 

Morrison, F. E 

Muth Co., F. W 

Neises Co 

Newton Bee Co 


yaspard Bee Co Plant, W. E 








HONEY 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


FOUNDED FOR THE BEEKEEP- 
ING INDUSTRY OF THE WESTERN 
UNITED STATES. 


BEESWAX SUPPLIES 


A MARKETING OUTLET FOR ALL 
TYPES OF YOUR HONEY. 


A MARKETING OUTLET FOR YOUR 
BEESWAX. 


A SOURCE FOR YOUR SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
We are in business to serve you. 
Visit our plants. 
Ogden, Utah; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Denver, Colo- 


rado; Los Angeles, California; Phoenix, Arizona; 
and our Wood Goods Mill in Madera, California. 


—_ 


Girardeau Apiaries 


Hutchison Mfg. Co 


Marshfield Mfg. Co 
Michigan Bee & Farm Supply Co. 
Woodrow 

Mitchell's Apiaries 

Modern Beekeeping 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Co 


Carl E. 
o., Walter T 
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Inside back cover 


Inside back cove 


Inside back cove Ww 
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Rich Honey Farms 41 
Root Co., A. I 0, back cover 
Root Co. of Iowa, A. I $e 
Rossman & Long 
Rusch & Son Co. 
Sawyer, M. D 
Shackelford, John S 
Standard Churn Co 
Stoller Honey Farms 
Stover Apiaries 

Sunkist Bee Co 

Superior Honey Co 
Synott & Cameron 
Taylor Apiaries 

Van Nostrand Co., Inc 
Victor Apiaries 

Walker, Eugene 

Weaver Apiaries 

Weaver, Howard 

fest, M. C 

Western Canada Beekeep 
White Pine Bee Farms 
Wicht Apiaries 
Wilbanks Apiaries 
Winslett, D. T 
Woodman Co., A. G 
Yates Apiaries 

York Bee Co 


A. H 





CHECK 
ORDER 





is the time to 


your bee supplies and 


those you need early. 
We have a full line of supplies, 
and of course the “LOTZ SEC- 
TION,” no finer section made. 


Write for prices. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturer & Dealer 


Boyd - - - - - - - Wisconsin 











* he Wise-Woodmanize with Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Go. sera tor catsioe—ss0 ristines) Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT! 


When buying equipment insist on Lewis 
Beeware with all its exclusive features! 


Insulating Ventilating Cover 
Every dovetail bored for nailing 
V-shaped metal frame rests 

All exposed parts rot proofed 
Lev-L-Drain Bottom Board 
Nailless Topbar Frame 





MWA INI 
BAIADAAAAD: 


See your neighborhood Lewis-Dadant dealer for details or write us. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY — WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Colonie & Montgomery Sts. 92 Riverside St. 1117 Jefferson St. 
Albany, New York Chillicothe, Ohio Lynchburg, Virginia 
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Three-Band Italian Package 1952 
BEES AND QUEENS 


and Pure Italian Three-way D. R. 


old problem — 
Queens 
WHERE TO BUY YOUR SUPPLIES AND 
Full weight, prompt shigunat. wouns EQUIPMENT AT A PRICE THAT WILL 
bees. State health certificate wit 
chigenent. = ervival meee. ENABLE YOU TO REALIZE A GREATER 
Replacement or refund made prompt- PROFIT IN 1952? 
ly upon receipt of bad order from your 
express agent. 


— 
1950 PRICES 


WITH YOUNG LAYING QUEENS THE MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


Lots of 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-Ib. 5-Ib. 
lto 29. $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 (INC.) 
30 to 100 3.00 3.75 4.50 5.25 
100 up, each 2.80 3.50 4.25 5.00 MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
Tested queens $2.00 each. Manufacturers of 
Untested queens $1.00 each. 


B s’ S ae 
For introduced queen add $1.00 per package. eekeepers Supplies 
If queenless bees are wanted deduct $1.00 from 7 

the package price. Wholesale 


Retail 
a a 


JACKSON APIARIES Write jor our neu catalog we expect to have availabl: 


Funston, Georgia, U.S.A. to all beekeepers about the first of February 




















UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

DEC 50-51-52 


ARE YOU PREPARED 
FOR oPRING: 


It is not too early 
to take stock of 
your beekeeping 
needs. Replace 
faulty equipment 
before the spring 
rush begins. 





And Don't Forget 
the Name 


“ROOT” 


Manufacturers of Quality Beekeepers’ 
Supplies for over 82 Years 


There is a Root Dealer near You 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA OHIO 





